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5 ke PROLOGUE. 


_ A BOUT the autumn of the year 1185 a 
B , number of apprentices had met in the 
 ithen rural village of “‘ Merry Islington” to 
enjoy their evening’s sports and amuse- 
e “ments, whilst the youths’ masters, with 
; th eir wives and daughters, seated upon ben- 
~ che s placed under the wide-spreading trees, 
they watched the games. 
_ And here-was wrestling, single-stick, and 
“sword and buckler exercise. Butts had also 
been erected for archery, both with the long 
-and cross-how, and these, at this age of chi- 
-valry, at once called forth the most interest 
in the spectators, and most emulation 
amongst the competitors. 
- tall broad-shouldered man of about fifty. 
He was a stern-faced old fellow, with a 
massive but somewhat lowering forehead. 
A shaggy beetling brow overhung two small 
but fierce eyes, from which gleamed a light 
ii ke that of the wolf. His sinewy arms 
were bare, almost to the shoulders, their 
’ knotted muscles showing plainly his extra- 
ordir ary strength, as also did his thick, 
ed 1eg8. 
This Deere vere ne individual was clad 
- in leather jerkin, a cloth cap, and homespun 
hose, all of which were burnt here and there 
with sparks, so that it needed no great dis- 
| nent to discover that he was by trade 
_ 8 biacksmith or armourer. 
. Bexted by his side was a comely dame 
’ g0me five or six years his junior, with a face 
‘as ki: d, gentle, and pleasant as her compan- 
- 10n’s vas the reverse, 
Si _ She was dressed after the fashion of the 
“réli-to-do.sitizenesses of the time, and 
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enjoyed their gossip and tankards of ale as 


Seated under a fine old oak tree was a 
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“THE BATTLE AND THE BREEZE.” - 


whilst she watched the sports, her plump 
hands played lovingly with the dark locks 
of a beautiful maiden of about fifteen 
summers, who, seated on the grass at the 
dame’s feet, had placed her lovely head on 
the elder woman’s lap. a 
Such was the family of Robert Smith— 
commonly known as Iron Arm,andrenowned — 
throughout England as the best armourer 


in the kingdom—a well-to-do man, and an ~ 2 


honest one, though somewhat cross-grained — 
and grasping; but for all that greatly 
respected by all who knew him. 

As for Dame Margery, his spouse, she was 
loved by everyone, and many were the tales 
told of the good deeds which she had done 
for both sick and poor, even in defiance of 
her husband, of whom she stood in the 

eatest dread; but charity had been born 
in her heart, and not all the smith’s black 
jooks=and some said his fists also—could 
beat it out of her noble disposition. Of 
course all the apprentices were mad about 
Alice, who, young as she was, had already 
caused many quarrels and not a few broken 
heads amongst the mad-pated, jealous 
young fellows. Not that she was that 
abomination, a flirt—far from it; for she 
was as good as she was beautiful, and did 
all she could to check the headstrong 
youths. ene 

Much as old Iron Arm and his family 
were respected, still there was a mystery 
about them which made some of the citizens 
shake their heads and raise their eyebrows 
when Sead about him—not when speak- 
ing to him—for experience had long sinés 
taught them that Iron Arm, if aman of fou 
words, was quick at blows, and brooked 
insult. The mystery was simply this 

Some thirteen yeass before the tame ¢ 





THE ARMOURER'S APPRENTICE. 


,a We are now writing, Robert Smith, 
companied by his wife, his daughter, a 
babe of nearly two years of age, and a lad 
between three and four years’old, had taken 
possession of a tumbledown wooden house, 
not far from the north end of London 
Bridge, then arude, wooden structure, fast 
erumbling to pieces. re 

He had repaired the house and opened it 
@& an armourer’s shop. He lived well and 
appeared to have money, but no one could 
learn either from the smith or his dame 
from whence they came, or indeed any- 
thing about their past history, beyond the 
fact that Alice was their only child, and 
that the boy, Stephen Sternhold, was not 
their child, but that of a distant—a very 
distant—relation who having died in 
extreme poverty had left the poor babe 
friendless, had it not been for the armourer 
who had been persuaded to take the lad by 
the good-hearted Dame Margery. The boy, 
who had grown up a fine handsome fellow 

somewhat too studious and high-minded 

or his station, the neighbours said), and 
was loyed by everyone save the smith, who 
always met him with a rough word and a 
scowl, and frequentiy muttered expressions 
as to having to keep other people’s brais, 
and that charity was always being repaid 
by ingratitude. 

This was both strange and unjust. 
Strange, in the first place, because with all 
his bearish manners the smith was better 
educated than most men in his station of 
life, and, though careful was by no means 
& miser or inhospitable ; therefore it could 
not be on the score of meanness that he 
disliked the boy. Again, it was unjust, for 
Stephen at a very early age had been duly 
apprenticed to the armourer, and, wishing 
to repay the smith for his keep, had worked 
day and night to learn his trade, and had 
succeeded so well that at the time our story 
opens he was a most excéllent workman, 
and making far more than his food and 
clothing cost. 

_ Having derzribed the family of Robert 
Smith, a8 they will have a great deal to do 
with the history we are about to relate, we 
will at once proceed to our story. 

“Look, Robert, look!” cried the dame, 
“there goes George Wynyard to shoot at 
the butts. They do say that he is the best 
archer in the Cheap. Nay! I have heard 
tell that he can shoot as well as any of the 
King’s Archers who are clad in Lincoln 
green. By our lady! but he is a goodly 

‘youth, as straight as one of his own arrows, 
nd as springy as his own bow.” 

“ He hath his parts, wife, and will make 

good citizen,” said Iron Arm, as he glanced 

senly at Alice. “The girl will be happ 
9 wins George Wynyard a3 @ husban , 


| shot, for the range was-of the longest, 
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for he will have a goodly penny, and is a 
good man and true. Why, he is a good: 
head taller than that careless Stephen.” 

“Ave! he is main rich, I hear,” sighed 
the dame, as she purposely pretended not 
to hear this sneer at her favourite Stephen; 
but I have been told that he hath a strong 
will of his own, and folk do say that his 
temper is something fearful. The leas 
thing makes him stamp and rage and—" ~ f 

“Tut, tut!” eried the armourer, sternly, 
as he slammed his mug of ale down on tii 
table before him. “ What isa man withou 
a temper? A fool—a miiksop. Look a 
Stephen—so mild, so gentle—that is, h 
pretends to beso. Bah! I hate suchsneaks. 
I know George hath a fierce temper, ce 
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like him all the better for it. But there is 
one who could twist him round her little 
finger if she liked—hold him captive in her 
raven tresses, and in the midst of his 
fiercest passion make him as gentle as a 
lamb, if she would only smile upon him. 
What say you, Alice ?” Ae 
“I say that George Wynyard would no — 
be worth the trouble,” replied Alice, he © 
eyes sparkling and her cheeks flushing wit: — 
annoyance. “I hate him! He is no 
worthy to wait upon brother Stephen.” 
“Silence, girl, silence!” cried the armourer, — 
sharply. ‘ Have I not told thee that I will 
not have theecall my apprentice ‘brother ?”” 
“We were brought up together, and I 
look upon him as a brother.” > 
“Cross me not, girl, or I will turn the 
fellow out naked on the world as I found © 
him,” said the smith. “It would have been | 
better had I left him to starve.” ‘> Sa 
Alice, who seemed to be the only person 
who dared to cross her father, was about to 
make a sharp reply, when she was checked 
by a sign from her mother. K =: 
“See! George Wynyard hath selected his” 
shaft,” she cried, as she squeezed Alice’s © 
hand to warn her to silence: “I warrant me 
he will carry off the crown of roses, fastened — 
with a silver arrow, and if so—” a 
¢‘ Alice will receive them, and be the 





















queen of the festival,” said the armourer. _ 
“Oh! yes,” exclaimed Alice, “I will res 
ceive them, as you wish it! but if George ‘ 
Wynyard hath either sense or spirit he will — 
give the crown to some other maiden who 
dislikes him less than I do.” a 


for this rebellious answer, ) 
moment the young fellow called George 
Wynyard drew his howcsttiee back to his 
ear, took steady aim, and in a couple of © 
seconds discharged the shaft, which struck 
just on the outer rim of the bull’s-eye. ¢ / 

A ringing cheer greeted this exceller’ — 
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, Beat tasran !” shouted the appren- 
tices. ‘“ Hurrah for George Wynyard—he 
pee won the prize!” and the shout was 

taken up by many. of the citizens, for 
_ George’s father was one of the richest 

_ -‘mercers in the Cheap, and therefore he was 
looked upon with a favourable eye by 
_ fathers and mothers who had comely 
_ daughters, and wished to propitiate the 
_ young fellow, who was known to be both 
passionate and vain. 

» “Nay, nay, my masters—not so quick, 

- mot so quick!” cried a weather-beaten old 
- soldier, pushing throughthecrowd. “ Fair 
_ play isa jewel, and let us have it now.” 

_ ‘The speaker was a man not more than 
_ fifty-two or three, but looking much older, 
_ for his hair had been greatly thinned by }. 
_ the constant use of his steel headpiece, and 
a _ the few Jocks. which remained were 
_ grizzled, and his face wrinkled with the 
_ fatigue and exposure of many a campaign. 
He wore a roughly-tanned leather jerkin, 
_ over which was an iron breast-plate and 

- back-piece. On his thighs were heavy 
_ plates of steel, and heavy leather boots 
reached up to his knee. | 
_ A quiver full of cloth yard shafts hung 
- on his right hip, and a heavy sword on his 
_ left, whilst slung upon his shoulders was 
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“ T cannot shoot,” he said at last, with a 
great effort; “the prize must me taken by 
George Wynyard.” 

“The youth doth right,” said a young 
noble, who with one or two of his class had 
been watching the sports, and evidently 
patronising George Wynyard, whose father 
was, amongst other things, s money lender, 
and had many nobles amongst his clients, 
hence their favour towards George. “The 
youth is right. It would be useless to 
attempt to beat that shot.” 

Yes, yes,” shouted the apprentices and 
others; “the prize is Wynyard’s.” 

“But I say it is not,” roared Will o’ the 
Bow. “Par Dieu! my Lord deCourcy, you 
honour these city youths too much by yor 
presente without giving them your advice. 

ome, Stephen, where is your bow ?” 

“TJ have it not; I did not bring it with 
me,” stammered Stephen. 

“ Did not bring it with you!” exclaimed 
the old man in surprise. “Why I know 
that you had set your heart upon winning 
this prize.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” shouted a red-haired 
apprentice, whose face was not only ugly, 
but bore the stamp of vindictiveness and 
malice. “I know where Stephen’s bow is, 
and why he did not bring it. Ho, ho, ho! 
It was such fun.” 

Stephen clenched his fist and stepped 
forward as if to silence the imp. : | 

“ Hold, Master Stephen,” said Will o’ the 
Bow, holding our hero back, “ we must have — 
this mystery explained. Where is tie 
bow, Rufus the Rip? Why did he not | 
bring it ?” 

“Because Goodman Robert the Smith, 
his master, found him polishing it up when 
he ought to have been looking at the fires 
in the forge, and so he smashed it with his 
hammer and threw it out upon the cinder 
heap. That's why Stephen hath not. 
brought his bow!” screamed the little 
wretch, as he danced about with delight at 
the pain he was inflicting. 

“So that is the case ?” said Will, as with 
his huge hand he held Stephen back from 
flying at histormentor. ‘ Well, well, I will 
not interfere between master and man, and 
will not say who is right and who is wrong. 
The best of us cannot govern our tempers 
sometimes. But all we can do now is to 
make up for Stephen’s bow. Who will 
lend him a bow ?” | 

Stephen was a favourite, but George 
Wynyard hac great power, and his patron, 
Lord de Courcy, a great deal more, for 
noblemen were not the puppets then which 
most of them are now, and had tbe most 
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an enormously long and thick bow of the 
ie) preh yew tree. @ 
“How now, old (Vill o’ the Bow 2” cried 
-- one of the citizens. “Art thou come to 
Ba: dictate the rules of the game? Thou hast 
naught to do with the sports, I trow.” 
_ “Keep thou to thy yard stick, Master 
' Staple,” growled the soldier. ‘Thou know- 
est more about ‘ profit and loss’ than bows 
and arrows, and more about ‘bills’ than 
blows. Stick to thy counter, Master Staple, 
"and leave me to look after affairs of arms.” 
iy Having turned the laugh against the 
mercer, Will o’ the Bow placed his hand on 
_ the shoulder of a stalwart lad of ab==t 
_ seventeen, broad-shouldered and exquisitely 
made for strength and grace, with a face at 
once frank, open, and handsome. 
____ Indeed, Stephen Sternhold, the armourer’s 
"apprentice, was as near perfection as a 
youth could be, his only defect being that 
he was somewhat short for his age. . 
“7 say again, my masters,” cried Will. 
Re a you should not besoquick. Thereis 
one more name down on the list to shoot, 
and, by St. Woololf’s! if he do not beat that 
shot I will never draw bow again. Come, 
| Ss : a my lad, get thy bow and thy 
_ shafts, and show these shop boys what thou t 
canst do.” > unpleasant ways of making their power 
__ Stephen’s face turned first a violent crim- | felt; therefore, although many wished to 
pon and then became deadly pale. a our hero their weapons, not one dared 
“gee ae 9 59, é ‘ 
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“Tis well you all refuse,” sneered the 
old soldier; ‘‘so be it. Then Stephen must 
use my bow.” fs - | 2 Y 

__ A derisive shout of laughter hailed this, 
for it was well known that Will’s bow was 
of such strength that few men could draw 
it, hence his name of Will o’ the Bow. 

“At what do you laugh?” domanded 
Will, sternly, as he handed his bow to our 
hero. “I warrant me that he will show 
you some shooting which will do your eyes 
good. Come, Stephen, my man, choose a 
good arrow and let these fellows see what 
you can do.” 

Stephen took the bow. For one moment 
he seemed irresolute, but the cruel lauchter 


of the crowd appeared to give the lad fresh 


ength. 

He seized the bow firmly, and, havin 
selected an arrow, stepped boidly an 
quickly to the stand, his eyes gleaming, 
and his brow heavy with suppressed emo- 


tion. Steadily but swiftly he raised the 


bow and, to the astonishment of all, bent it 
easily. , 
Twang! 
shaft sped on its way and buried itself 
~deeply in the very centre of the bull’s-eye. 


At sight of this wonderful shot the true 
English admiration of 


L eat deeds came out 
in spite of fear and jealousy, and the cheers 


_ ‘were deafening. 


“Did I not teli you so, my masters?” 
shouted Will, who fairly danced about with 
delight—“ did I not tell you so? I knew 
what he could do. Has he not been my 
pueus Who leughsnow? ‘Helaughs the 


- Jongest who laughs last,’ says the proverb, 
and ‘He who wins laughs’. 
masters; methinks we have the best on’t. 
‘i Forward, Stephen, my lad, and take the 

‘prize.’ 


Aye! my 


“Methinks it was scarcely a fair shot,” 
growled De Courcy. 
“Bah! let the fellow have it,” said George 
. Wynyard, trying to look as if he did not 
care, but failing awfully in the attempt. 
“T do not want the thing, and he can sell 
the silver arrow to buy him a new bow.” 
At-this spiteful remark De Courcy and 
the other nobles laughed as at a joke. 
“Answer them not, answer them not,” 
whispered Will*to Stephen. “They would 
‘but tempt you into violence and so gain 
their ends. Go boldly and claim the prize, 
then do with it as your heart dictates. 
Now go.” 


With flashing eyes and a bright colour 
‘on his cheek earned by the pride of con- 


-quest, Stephen, accompanied by the lads 


“mare 


ke 


The string was released, the 


desired to fling it at his apprentice’s head. 


d boldly up to the Master of the 
Sports, who with many words of high 
praise handed him the prize, a beautiful 


who nt taken part in the competition, 
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wreath of roses fastened with a massive “i 

silver arrow, BION DS . 

Having returned thanks to the master, — 
and also acknowledged the congratulations ~ 


of his friends, Stephen walked to where the — 


old armourer and his family were seated. 
“See you what he is about to do?” 
whispered De Courcy to George Wynyarias 
they followed Stephen. “He is about to 
give the prize to your betrothed. I have’) 
not seen the girl yet. I hear she is beau- 
tiful. Pas de Dieu! if she were betrothed — 
to me I would let no base-born churl cast ~ 
sheep’s eyes at her. Ah! there sho is, 
Gramercy! but she is beautiful. Why, all — 
thy father’s wealth, Master Wynyard, — 
would be nothing to the price of sucha ~ 
earl, It is a thousand shames she should 
e brought up amongst such people.” 
“You know not what you say, my lord,” — 
said George, inthesamelow tone. “Smith 
the Jron Arm is no common man. Hehath ~ 
learned more than many a priest,and he ~ 
hath had Alice most carefully taught. She 
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touches the lute with a delicacy that — 


wins all hearts, and sings like the nightin- 
gale when the summer moon is in its full.” 
“Par Dieu! she is a wonderful maiden,” ~~ 
muttered De Courcy to himself. “She 
hath transformed this city lout into a poet. ~ 
Patience, De Courcy, patience, and it shall — 
g° hard if I do not win this peerless pearl — 
rom all of them. But I bide my time,” 
Keeping close to Stephen, the apprentices — 
formed a half-circle round the tree under 
which the armourer and his family were 
seated, while Stephen, blushing with be- — 
coming modesty not untinged with pride, — 
advanced to Robert Smith, who grasped his 
tankard of foaming ale as iF he much ~ 


“JT have come, most worshipful master,” — 
said Stephen, as he bowed lowtoIron Arm, ~ 
“to tell thee that I have had the good for- 
tune to make the best hit at the archery, — 
and am now captain of the apprentice — 
archers by right, and I have alsogained the 
prize.” : cr a 

As he spoke he held up the wreath. = 

Robert Smith looked first seowlingly at 
the wreath and then contemptuouslyattls 
winner thereof, after which he looked up 
with a bittersmile at the vanquished George — 
Wynyard and his patron, De Courey, == 

‘Methinks, Stephen Sternhold, it would 
be better if thou wouldst keep more tothy 
forge, and make wie than press thyself 
forward amongst thy betters. Thou hadet 
better take thy bow and join some band of 
outlaws: thou ert more fittin, for that — 
than to gain a honest living, But there,” 
he said, in a somewhat softer’ voice as his 
dame laid her hand gently on his wrist, “I~ 
do not wish thee ill, but would impress - 

iy eS aie ‘ 






. afriendless ore; nay, thou wouldst have 
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_ good wife and myself, and that therefore 
_ it behoves thee to look carefully to thy 
work, so that thou mayst return us in some 
part the money we have expended on thee 
. —our kindness thou never canst return or 
> willreturn. Take the wreath away end 















































- make much of it.” . 
__ The tears rose to Stephen’s eyes as he 
4 heard these most unkind remarks; but his 


pride came to his assistance, and he choked 
. them again, and turned towards Dame 
_ Margery and Alice. | 
There, at least, he was met with beaming 
_ smiles which came from leving hearts. 
— In good trath, Stephen, thou didst shoot 
_ most marvellously,” cried the dame, “and 
' well dost thou deserve the prize. I faith! 
Re gud it is a pretty one too. What wilt thou 
~~ *“Needst thou ask, good dame!” said the 
blushing boy, as be knelt before Alice, “ If 
ie listress Alice will but deign to accept this 
pre wero a grateful heart, and become the 
_ queen of the sports, she will indeed confer 
_ an honour on all, and an extra value upon 
 Iyy success, .- i BP, 
_ “Nay, good Stephen,” said Aliee, as she 
_ took the wreath, and placed it gracefully 
upon her head ; “it is thou dost honourme 
 —a simple maiden—by such a present, and 
Pe y will I accepi the wreath, and wear it 
' forthy sake” € - | , 
_ ‘“Yidst hear that—didst hear that?” 
hispered De Courcy to George Wynyard, 


wh o was fuming with rage. “She accepts 
Shia cif” = Hee 
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“And what of that?” tit 
- “What of that? Why, she accepts him 
v at the same. time. Sse how the old 
_ armourer fumes with rage. To her, lad! 
_ Claim the old Saxon custom of doing hom- 
/ age to the queen of thes upon her lips. 
‘<a ; « = 
Aig her, I say; I will follow and claim the 
game.” —. ve te Blebeedy 54 
| Thus emboldened, and burning with rage 
_ ot his rival’s success, George Wynyard 
stepped forward, and, bowing low to Alice, 
' golad—_— ~— : 
\ “Fair maiden, J would have been sorry 
had that wreath rested upon any other brow 
- than thine. If fortune had favoured me, 
or should rather say if it had not been 
a " rrested from my clutch by means scarcely 
' fair, I should myself have had the honour 
‘and happines of placing it on your brow. 
oe, I am deprived of that great honour, and 
now I claim the old Saxon homage to the 
queen of the revels.” | J 
_ “What mean you?” demanded Abce, 
 Btarting back, and looking-afraid. 
_ ‘George took one glance‘at Iron Arm and 
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thee that thou art only a simple lad— | saw encouragement in the old man’s face, 


“T mean, sweet maiden,” he cried, “the 


died of starvation if it had not been for my | right of doing homage on thy lips.” 


@ seized her round the waist, but before 
he could kiss her she cried, as she thrust him 
from her~- 

“Help, help, Stephen—help! Wilt thou 
see me thus insulted ?” 

No word passed Stephen Sternhold’s lips; 
but hé leaped forward, and, seizing the collar 
of George Wynyard, shook him go violently 
that he had to release the girl. 

Then, with a strength that was remark- 
able in one so.short, and with an ease that 
marked the skilful wrestler, he flung the 
fellow to the ground. 2 

For soms minutes the crowd round re 
mained silent, awestruck at the overthrow 
of their gilded favourite, for such they held 
George to be. ‘Then some broke out in 
murmurs, whilst others applauded the 
action of our hero, so that it seemed most 
likely that a free fight would take place. 

“How now, you base churl!” cried De 
Courcy, drawing his sword and springing 
forward so that he stood across the body o 
George Wynyard asif toprotectit. ‘‘ Haye 
you no better manners than to attack ons 
who confers honours to you by granting you 
his countenance? Back! or I warrant me 
I will slit thy greasy doublet for thee.” 

A number of youths who were in atten- — 
dance upon the young Lord De Courcy at 
once drew their swords, and stood ready to 
second their chief. i: =. 

Seeing himself thus encouraged, De 


Courcy grew bolder, and seizing his sword, — 


cried to Stephen— ; 

“ And thou, turbulent and ill-conditioned 
knave, get thee back to thy hammer and 
bellows, and dare not look at so much as 
as even the shoestring of thy master’s 
daughter.” . peas 

As he finished speaking he struck Stephem 
over the breast with the flat of his sword, — 

“Scarcely had the blade touched Stephen’s 
breast when he fell upon the young noble, 
wrenched the weapon from his grasp, and 
flung him to the ground, where he lay across 
his fallen friend, ra 

“Normen hound!” cried Stephen, as he 
stood with clenched fists over his prostrate 
foe, whilst with the sword he had wrenched. 
from De Courcy he kept back the crowd, 
“learn that if we have lost our lands we 
have not lost our courage. Dare to place 
one finger on that maiden again and I will 
show ‘you no morcy.” 

“ How now !” cried Robert Sinith, spring= 
ing up and seizing a bar of iron, which he 
always carried with kim ingtead of a staff, 
and which he wielded as"tasily as many 
men would have done an oaken cudgel— 
‘“how now, tiiou rebellious knéve? Daress 
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thou raise thine hand egainst thy betters? 
Would thou strike a noble ?” 

“IT would strike the king himself,” cried 
Stephen, carried away by his passion, “if 
he dared to offer such an insult to the fair 
Alice!” j 

“Son of a rebellious father ;” cried the 
armourer, stamping with rage, “thus will I 
crush out thy disloyalty,” and as he spoke 
he raised hisiron bar aloft. | 

“Strike!” cried Stephen, fearlessly. 
“Thou hast long wished to kill me—now 
haye thy way. I will not shrink, for I 
could not meet death in a better cause.” 

The blow would have descended, but at 
that moment Alice threw herself upon 
Stephen’s breast, while Will o’ the Bow 
stepped forward and caught the armourer’s 
arm in time to prevent the iron bar ae 

* For shame, Master Smith!” cried Will. 
“Art thou mad that thou would use such a 
weapon against a lad? ‘Sblood! but had 
I not been here thou wouldst have slain thy 
fair daughter Alice, the pride of our lads,” 

“Let him atrike, good Will,” replied 
Stephen. “ My life is too wretched for me 
to iear death. Do what I will I can never 
pee him. I work night and day, and yet 

e is dissatisfied. Would that I were free 
from him, and could go for a soldier!” 
 “Ungratefnl hound—” began the smith, 
when his daughter stopped him. 

“Hold, father!” she cried. “ Thou 
knowest weil that what Stephen says is 
true. Thou has been ungenerous and un- 
grateful... I will not be so,there! J thank 

_ my dear brother Stephen for having thus 
saved me from the insults of these men. 
_ Henceforth, I wish George Wynyard to 
_ know that I hate him.” 
_ “Dare you speak thus to me?” yelled the 
infuriated smith, as he seized the girl by the 
arm. ‘Give me that wreath that I may 
trample it into the dust.” 

“Hold!” cried a stern voice. “ Release 
that maiden, or, by St. George, thou shalt 
feel the weight of my arm !” 

As this was thundered forth all eyes were 
turned in surprise to the speaker, who had 
_ approached with some other nobles un- 
_ Moticed, — | 

He was clad in a rich cloak, lined with 
costly fur, and fastened at his neck with a 

olden clasp set with diamonds; his cap, 

elt, and sword were also encircled with 
precious stones of great value. 
' He was mounted on a magnificent white 
horse of almost gigantic proportions, so 
richly caparisonedthat the harness glittered 
‘in the sunshine. 
_ Behind this noble 

four other nobles, a 
costly fashion, and all men of more than the 
f ul stature, but who looked small by the 

pide of their leader, 


> 
ersonage rode three or 


dressed in the most. 
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No sooner did the crowd behold this grand 
personage than every cap was removed, 
whilst the ery sent forth the cry of— 

“Long live 
hearted !” : 

The Prince raised his hand to his cap, in 
acknowledgment of the salutation of the 
people. 


“What means this disturbance?” saidthe — 


prince, as he rode into the centre of the 
crowd and saw De Courey and George 
Wynward scramble to their feet. “So, my 
Lord de Courcy, thou hast been the cause of 
this quarrel? For shame, my lord! Canst 
thou not find better pastime than breeding 
disputes amongst peaceful citizens? Me- 
thinks there are plenty of noble works for 
men of rank and fortune to perform, and 
leave such sport as this to buffoons.” 
“The cause of this, my lord,” said De 


Courcy, “stands there. That villain hath 
dared to lay hands upon me—me,anoble! — 
He hath dared to wrench my sword from 4 


my grasp and cast me to the earth.” 
“ Methinks, my lord, thou hast as little 
to complain about as to boast of. There 


seems to be disgrace upon thy statement, 
even though thou tellest the story. Let™ 


some independent witness speak.” 
“ That will I do, so please your highness,” 


said Will o’ the Bow, stepping forward and ~ 
“T am but a rough © 


saluting the prince. 
old soldier, but your highness likes that, I 
know. However, if I be rough in my speech 
my words shall be true, and that is more 
than many a soft-spoken gentleman’s is.” 
Under the pretence of not being used to 


tell a tale, Master Will managed to let the 
prince know as much about Stephen’s 


history as he could—the history of his birth, 
his constant endeavour to work so as to 
repay his master all the money that he had 
expended on him. He did not say that 


hinted quite enough to make the prince 


look with no favourable eye upon the smith. 


Then he related the quarrel which -had 


taken place with all the enthusiamof an 
old soldier, and with a brevity which ae 
curtly. “England needs such youths to- My 
carry her fame throughout the world. Here, — 
take this purse, it will help thee to a better 


“A better bow thanthe one heshot withhe 


ill-matched with his previous testimony. 
“The boy has done well,” said the prince, 


bow.” 


cannot have,” said Will, as he fondly stroked 


the bit of tough yew wood. “Iknowa bow — i 
as well as any man in all broad England, — 


and there is not a sounder 
& rounder string than I carry. | 


“Did the youth shoot with this bow?” — 


asked the prince, in surprise, as he looked 


at: the unusual size of the weapon. 


“ Aye! marry did he,” replied Will, “and 


a 


Prince Richard, the lion- i 


4 


ae 


Iron Arm had ill-treated the boy, but he 


piece of wood or — 
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Pomited. the bow as easily as if it were a 

‘child’s toy one.” 

_ “Hark ye, my boy,” said the prince. 
“Vet me Peayou hit the mark, using that 
bow, and J will promise you my protection. 

Come, to it at once.” | 

_ Stephen made no reply, but, taking the 

bow and a cloth shaft, stepped up to the 
shooting-ground, raised and pulled the bow 

with the greatest ease, one short pause of a 

onthe to take aim, and then the arrow sped 


¢ 


on the wings of the wind and buried itself 
Close by the side of the other shaft. And 
“Row all the people shouted, even De Courcy 
and George Wynyard applauding amongst 
Slates To uptest for had not the prince noticed 
tephen, and therefore noone dare grumble? 
_ Tis bravely done, and Richard Plan- 
tagenct will keep his word. In token 
thereof, and as a means to remind me, 
‘should I even in the cares of the state, 
or in the heat of battle, forget my word, 
take this gemel ring, and never part with 
it, save in a case of the greatest danger; 
then send it to me with what request you 
will, and IJ give you my royal word, if it be 
‘im my power, J will grant it. Come hither, 
‘pretty maiden,” he continued, as he turned 
to Alice. . “ Wear the wreath, and keep the 
‘Temembrance of the one who gave it thee 
_eyer fresh in thy heart, even when the roses 
re faded. He is worthy of thee. Now, 
‘Master Smith, my horse hath cast a shoe. 
Hast thou a smithy handy where thou canst 
‘Bhow thy skill ?” 
_ “Thave, your highness, I have asmithy 
‘yonder. My armour shop is at the foot of 
Lond on-bridge—that wonderful structure 
which the good Peter Colechurch is build- 
“Ing for the good of the city.” 
_ “Ah! I know it well—thy armour is 
famous. Thou shalt hear from us anon. 
Now lead the way to the smithy.” 
__ The prince was now joined by his retinue 
of armed men and attendants with their 
horses and dogs, for Richard had been hunt- 


= 


ing, and they all marched to the smithy, 
pA wed by the people. 

One of the knights in attendance on the 
prince dropped a little behind so as to speak 
to Lord de Courcy, | 
_ “Algernon!” he whispered, as he leaned 
Over his saddlebow so as to be nearer the 
young | ellowsear. “ Algernon, whois that 
__ 1 know not; some base-born cur, uncle, 
with whom I will be equal in spite of Prince 
ichard. I hate him, uncle!” 

_A dark scowl came over the grim features 
fs the knight as he made answer. 

__ “Right; but mark me, he is no base-born 
hurl. I have only known one person who, 
1 | could have pulled that 

DOV scar?” Here he pointed 

$5 8 ac 


car which disfigured his right cheek. 
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“He gave me that, I was revenged, but not 
enough. I have sworn revenge against all 
whose veins hold one drop of his blood. “If 
my suspicions be true, I will yet have 
another victim as sure as I am called 
Bidulph de Boischene.” 

By this time they had arrived at the 
smithy, and old Ion Arm, assisted by 
Stephen, soon shod the prince’s horse in a 
manner which called forth even that great 
Warrior's admiration. , 

Then, as the prince mounted, Stephen 
stepped forward and proffered him a cup of 
wine as @ stirrup cup. 

“What age art thou?” demanded the 
prince. 

“About seventeen, your highness,” replied 
the youth. 

“Thou art a brave boy, and stalwart, 
though somewhat short for thy age. But 
time will change that. Wouldst thou like 
to follow me to the wars?” 

“Aye, marry, my lord—that should I!” 
cried Stephen, eagerly. | 

“What say you, Master Smith—shall I 
take the boy? I will see to his future.” . 

“Your highness, if I had my own will in 
the matter I should say take the boy and a 
good riddance, for I like not boys; but it is 
not in my power.” 

“ How so?” 

“When his father died he made me promise 
that I would not part with the Jad until he 
was twenty-one years of age. I must keep 
my word to the dead.” 

“Beit so. Meanwhile, Will o’ the Bow, 
see that the youth keeps up his martial 
spirits, and you, Master Smith, treat the boy 
kindly. When he is twenty-one he will 
hear more from us. Gentlemen, forward!” 

And the cavalcade rode off, leaving 
Stephen lost in wonder and amazement, 
little thinking that in that day he had made 
both powerful friends and foe. 


CHAPTER I, 
THR APPRENTICE COMES OF AGE—THBE 
KING’S WARRANT. 


OUR years had passed, not quickly for 
F Stephen Sternhold, for, although Iron 
Arm had ceased to annoy him as he used 
to do, yet he had quietly shown greater 
dislike than ever to the youth, But Alice, 
in spite of all her father’s remonstrances, 
had confessed her love to Stephen, and they 
were engaged. | 

Of Prince Richard, Stephen had seen — 
scarcely anything, but now and then the 
arm-bearers and squires of the royal prince 
had sought out the armourer’s shop, and 
ordered both weapons and coats of msil 
of great value, and these welcome yisjtees 


(ees THE ARMOURER'S APPRENTICE. = 
- had never foiled to ask for Stephen, and 


question him as to his welfare and comfort, 
and not unfrequently bestowing on him 
‘Bome present of value as a token that the 
prince had nof forgotten him. 

That he had enemies Stephen knew well 


enough, for on several occasions when re- 


turning home after curfew he had been 


“attacked by armed men; and had had to 


ren with the greatest valour to save his 
e 


_ The smith, to do him justice, had always 
declared his disfavour and abhorrence at 
these attacks, but Stephen could not help 
doubting the truth of his declaration, and, 


-aithough he had no proofs, he firmly be- 


lieved that all these attacks were set up 
by George Wynyard, and that someone in 
Robert Smith's family gaye him informa- 
tion as to Stephen’s movements. | 
- Stephen, in the few years which had 
elapsed since the opening of the story, had 
shot up to be a fine, tall fellow, so that his 
only defect (shortness) had entirely disap- 
eared, and he looked now the very beau 
ideal of a smart soldier. 

‘This was his birthday, and a glorious day 
it was, the sunlight, falling on the pleasant 
City of London, making the wooden houses, 
the roof of many of which were covered 


with lichens, look glorious in its golden 


ray. 
Ee The ‘wooden shutters of the armourer’s 


shop were thrown open to display the 
different pieces of his workmanship, which 


shone like silver in the sunshine. 


Olid Iron Arm was at an anvil, beating 
away lustily at a morion. Rufus the Rip, 
who had become apprentice to the 
armourer, was leaning listlessly on the 
handle of the bellows watching Stephen 
Sternhold, who was dressed out in his 
holiday clothes, over which he had placed 


- a leathern jerkin, and was busily engaged 
_ finishing the exquisite chasing of the hilt 
of a dagger. 


“What are you doing, you red-haired 
Imp?” cried the armourer, suddenly look- 


Ee at Rufus, 


y itplease, you, master, but I ain’t 


- doing anything,” said Rufus, trying to ply 


the bellows’ handle violently. 

“ Doing nothing, thou incorrigible lout; 
thou never yet didst anything but mis- 
chief. But I will teach thee, thou whelp, 


‘that idleness and impudence doesn’t pay 
' kore.” 


Seizing & piece of iron he flung it with 


-allhis might at Rufus the Rip, and that 
with such force that had it taken effect it 
must haye proved fatal. “But Rufus utter- 


ing @ fearful howl, fell flat upon his back, 
so that the iron bolt passad over him, and 
there he laid, sprawling and howling as if 




































he had received the most fearful injuries. 
“Get up, Rufus,” said Stephen, calmiy: 
“thou art not hurt.” ; es 
“And what has it to do with thee, 
Master Stephen, whether he be hurt or 
whether he be not hurt. Hememhe ee 
the clock strikes twelve thou art still my 
servant.” : so ee oes, eae 
.Stephen made no reply, but contimued 
his work, a smile playing round his lips. ~ 
His silence seemed to annoy the armourer, 
who exclaimed, hastily—. i 
2 
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“Thou mayest laugh, sirrah—-thou ma 
est laugh, but I will teach ‘thee yet that 
thou art in my.power. It is now but just 
struck eleven, and thou hast still one hon 
longer to serve me. Therefore, put tha 
dagger on one side, strip off thy gaudy 
gehen: aud set me thai viser on 
elmet.” ” eee 
Stephen’s cheek flushed crimson, and his” 
bands involuntarily closed as if he would. 
nls Somat the smith, cae checked | 
imself, and, laying aside the das oolk 
off his cathEre BOROn and cloth doub £t,- 


put on the apron again, and, seizi 
steel cap, commenced rivetting on the 
viser. | ee se. 
This compliance did not seem to please 
the smith, who, striding up to the counter 
which Stephen had lately used, caught wu ; 
the dagger. eee: 
“What pretty bauble is this?” he criet 
“Marry come up! I know now why my 
work was neglected. It was to make such 
things as these.” LS aa 
“It was not neglected,” said Stephen, 
proudly. “JI worked at that early in fhe 
morning and late at night, before and afte 
your work was done. The time was then” 
my own, and I used it as pleased me 
est.” ae 5 
“Your time your own! Was nat the: 
food you ‘ate, the table Wwhereon it was 
8 


served, the bed whereon you slept, and the 
roof that covered you all mine? Nay! by 
the law, your body—your whole time was 
mine, And where did you get the teks ; 
the velvet, and the jewel to make this. 
beautiful toy?” a 
“It matters not to you,” returned Ste- 
phen, quickly, for he was now. rapidly 
losing his temper. “It is sufficient for you 
to know that they were hot yours” 
“How know I that?” Fase ae * 
“You haye my word for it. That, you 
know, you cannot doubt.” ee 
“ But I do doubt it!” cried Robert Smith, | 
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“You lie!” thundered forth Stephel + 
“and from this moment I will not do 
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and he cast the hammer with which he had 
_ been working, and the piece of armour on 
to the gronnd. $ 
_. For one moment the two men stood fac- 
img each other in perfect silence, then 
can Stephen turned carelessly away, and 
ee stooped to pick up the dagger. 
»Scarcely had he done so, than, driven 
_. seized ea eleige bicamdt, and, wielding it 
_ aloft, rushed forward to strike the youth. 
But Stephen had heard his approach, 
sa d, turning quickly round, had time to 
atch his‘arm before the hammer descended, 
_ and then a fearful struggle ensued. Neither 
_ of them spoke, but breast to breast and 
knee to knee, they both struggled for 
~’ possession of the hammer. 
Backwards and forwards they rolled, 
_ whilst Rufus the Rip, leaping upon the 
counter by the window, watched the 
s struggle with the most breathless interest, 
. . Jron Arm was the stronger of the two, 


ut Stephen had youth, agility, training, 


wrested the hamrrer from the smith, 
him heavily backwards. 

stant Robert the armourer had 
sprung to his feet, and, seizing a sword, 
' was about torush at Stephen, who stood 
*,: ey to meet him, dauntless as ever, when 
_ the door was thrown open, and Willo’ the 
- Bow, followed by some ‘alf-a-dozen men at 
. arms, entered the place. 

~_ * Hillo, hillo, hillo!” eried the old soldier, 
_ ashe rushed in between them. “ What is 
_ the meaning of this? A dagger drawn, and 
.* on my pupil’s birthday! Marry come up! 
but if you will fight, I will take the matter 
2 00, Tae here he whipped out his long 
the sword and stood ready on the defensive), 
- beens woe be to the man who first touches 
yee me ey, ; ‘ 


eyes 
“ieee 
* y : 
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“Out of my may fool! Think you that I 
am to be thus scoffed at by my own appren- 
ay tice? No, stand aside, I say, or by my 
“f peyononr I swear I will kill you!” 

» said Will, quietly; “I care not about that. 
+ But let me tell you that Stephen is not 
_ your apprentice. Yhere hold in my hand 
_ the king’s warrant for him to take the com- 
_ mand of a body of men-at-arms about to 
_. start for the Holy Land with Richard 
-Cceur de Lion, our most valiant king.” 
-. ad the armourer received a blow in the 
chest he could not have appearel more 
' staggered than he did at this announce- 
‘ment. His eyes glittered with fury and 
hatred; he clenched the sledge-hammer in 
bg hie, powerful hands, and glared round, es if 
_ undecided whether to cast all caution to 
_ ¢he winds, and rush upon all present, so 
_ yenting his passion. — 
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~ mad by his apprentice’s coolness, Iron Arm |. 


the house. Pick up thy things 


he 
+b 

e pes erent skil] to back him, and eventually | 

he 


| i _ “Do what you will with your apprentice,” 


THE KING’S WARRANT. | 


-— another stoke of work in your service,” 


Luckily caution prevailed over his furions 
temper. my 

He east the sledge-hammer from him, 
and, seeing Rufus the Rip grinning likes a 
little fiend at his discomfort, at once seized 
the unfortunate youth, and treated him to 
such @ violent box on the ear that he sent 
him flying from one end ox the room to the 


-other. 


“Take that, thou imp of mischief!” he 
cried. “YT will teach thee to laugh at me.” 

“Hold, hold! goodman Smith,” cried 
Will, ilsughing heartily; thou shouldst not 
spit thy spite upon one who hath not 
offended thee. I haves word for thy pri- 
vate ear. Come, Master Stephen, come into 
, and bia 
the good dame and her pretty daughter 
farewell. Stand outside, my men,” he con- 
tinued, sddressing the soldiors, “but keep 
within earshot. I may want you.” 3 

The men-at-arms saluted, and at once 


withdrew, while Stephen, radiant with joy, 


seized his dagger and hurried into the 
house, . 


Taking advantage of the confusion, Rufus 
into the ash-bin, and, conceal- 
here, listened to all that passed 


the Rip sodas 
Ing himself t 
between Will and the Smith. 


“We ars alone now,” said the smith, 
“What want you with me? I 
have-no time to waste talking. It hath 
rpinasen the king to take from me the boy - 

have reared directly he hath become use- 
ful, and therefore in my old age I must 
perforce go harder to work than ever.” @ 


sullenly,. 


“Robert Smith,” said Will, sternly, “talk 
not such nonsenseto me. I know full well 
that what thou hast said about that boy’s 
birth is false. He is no base-born churl!” 

“Tal what mean you ?” | 

“That for some dreadful revenge best 


known to yourself you have stolen that boy. — 


He is of noble birth. The king believes it 


to be so. Be guided by me, and confess at 


once who the youth really is.” . 


At first the smith seemed evercome with — 


confusion, but he quickly recovered him- 


self, and resting a short hammer on the 


anvil, with his hands crossed on top of the 
handle, and his chin 
said, with a smile— 


“Beit as you will, my merry master— : 
think what you will, I care not. Bah! if — 


Be 


placed thereon, he oo 


it be a secret, here is a chest strong enough 


to hold it,” he exclaimed, as he struck his. 


hand violently on his hairy bosom, “ a chest 


not all the instruments inthis shopcould 
unlock. Goto! Iam nochild to be played _ 


with. Let the lad go to the Holy Land and 
win his spurs. I shall remain here, and 
know how to work my wiil.” Octo 

“Beitso. But the king, ever kind and 
generous, thinking how hard it would be 


4, ~ 


zor you to lose so good a workman, hath © 


_ possible. 


- < 
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appointed you armourer to his majesty’ 


Here is your commission, Goodman Smith. 
You must be ready to start at sunset. The 
meeting-place is at Smithfield. There,” he 
continued, as he brought forth a written 
document and handed it to the smith, 
“there is the king’s commission. You are 
to take with you what assistance you like. 
Your pay will be large on earth, and your 
reward threefold in heaven.” 

“This—this is your doing,” muttered the 
smith between his teeth. 

“Ah! you should be thankful—indeed 
you should,” grinned Will. 

“So thankful,” said Robert Smith, “ that 
j will not fail to return your kindness a 
thousand times over, and in the same spirit. 
I wiil be equal with you yet.” 

“JT do not need your thanks,” laughed 
Will. “I only did this, as I thought it 
would be safer that you should be with us, 
than left here to carry out your plot, what- 
ever that may be. But go now, Master 


Smith, and prepare your dame for the 


separation. I will wait outside with my 
men until you are ready.” 

Nodding to the smith, Master Will o’ the 
Bow quitted the smithy. 

“Does this fellow know aught of my 
secret?” muttered’ the smith, “It cannot 
be that he jhath learned my deep wrongs, 
and would baulk my vengeance. It is im- 
But I will be prepared for the 
worst, and if it be so my dagger shall end 
my wrongs.” 

Thrusting the king’s warrant into his 
bosom he entered the house. 





CHAPYER II. 


RUFUS THE RIP APPEARS iN HIS TRUE 

_ CHARACTER—HOW THE LORD DE COUR- 
CY LAID A MOST ARTFUL PLOT AND 
GEORGE WYNYARD AGREED TO IT— 
TREACHERY. 


N° sooner was the smithy vacated by 
Will and the smith than Rufus the 
Rip crawled out of the ash-pit. His evil- 
ooing little face was screwed up with a 
look of the greatest cunning as he tapped 
the side of his nose with his fore-finger. 
“Good!” he chuckled—“ very good! I 
know some secrets now that Master George 
Wynyard and my Lord de Courcy will pay 
me well for. I will just creep out and let 
them know my news. So the king hath 
taken to this Stephen. Wortune always 
favours him. Who would have believed 
that he could have escaped so often from 
the traps that [ have laid for him, aided by 


. Wynyard and De Courcy ? I have let them 
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know ell his movements by signals, and fr, 
they have engaged men to beat and kill 
him, and yet he hath always escaped. ae 
There must be witchcraft init. I will see ~ 
what Master George is up to, and then 
away to Master Wynyard to tell him the” : 
news.” | a By 
Having thus determined on his planof 
action the little wretch slipped out of the 
smithy, and, creeping cautiously down a 
passage, managed to reach a back door, ou® 
of which he glided so stealthily that he 
was able to place himself at the back ofan 
arbour without disturbing the occupants, 
who were no other than Stephen and Alice. 
“You will be true to me, Alice?” de- 
manded Stephen. ‘Nothing shall ever — 2 
change you?” po SSE Falah ae 
“Nothing, dear Stephen. But you are 
now upon the high road to fortune. Ifyou 
should gain a great name, and haye wealth 
and honour showered upon you, would you 
not speedily forget the poor daughterofan 
armourer ?” rT, 
“Think not so meanly of me, Alice,” — 
cried the young fellow. “You have been — 
the guiding star toall myfortunes. Wasit 
not to win a smile from you that I shot — 
with such good will for the silver arrow, 
and by doing so won the prince’s—now the ~ 
king’s—favour? So all my good fortune I ~ 
must attribute to you, and proud shall I be 
the day when I can lay all J possess at 
your feet. Till that day comes, Alice, take 
this dagger that I have made for you. 
Keep it ever at your side, and think of me 
as often as your eyes light upon it. Hark! 
I am called, Alice—I must not stay. Fare- 
well, darling—farewell. Pray heaven we ~ 
may meet again soon!” “3 ee 
One hasty embrace, and the young fellow 
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tore himself away from the weeping girl — 
and hurried back to the smithy, wherehe 


found Will and the armourer waiting for — 
him. ; 
Brief was the farewell which the armourer 
took of his wife and daughter. Sie 
He kissed the gir!, and bade her not weep, _ 
but to cheer up her mother. ‘Then, leading — 
his wife on one side he said— . es ia 
“Margery, thou knowest my will. The 4 
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secret must be kept. Let nothing everin- _ 
duce you to breathe a word of it—naye! or 
even hint a thing to clear up this mystery.” 
“Oh! husband,” sobbed the poor woman, — 
“do not carry your terrible revenges so far. 
Oh! Robert, Robert, bethink you that you 
are going where dangers will encircle you, __ 
and where death will meet you at every 
turn. Repent—repent,dear Robert. Letus — 


forgive as we hope to be forgiven. ae 
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all, and let the boy—” te 
“ Silence !” hissed the armourer between ad 
his teeth, “Had I not listened to thee 
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before I should not now be plagued with 
_ the brat, Remember our wrongs, and let 
Ni _ that steel your heart. If you betray me I 
will curse thee with my latest breath !” 
_ Sobbing bitterly, the poor woman 
_ promised her husband-to obey him, and 
_ then the armourer prepared to depart. 
_ One or two of the soldiers were directed 
_ to carry the implements that he would need, 
_ and then the smith called loudly for his 
_ apprentice Rufus, whom he meant to take 
_. with him, but.that interesting youth could 
o,. t be found, 
pa onving directions that the absent youth 
should be sent after him as soon as possible, 
_ the armourer started with Will, Stephen, 
_ and the soldiers to the rendezvous appointed 
_ for the assembly of troops. 
~~ Leaving th d on thei 
_ Leaving t em to proceed on their way, 
we will go with Rufus, and see how he 
made use of his secret. 
_ _ Having watched Alice back to the house, 
_ Rutus the Rip scrambled over the low wall 
__ which formed the boundary of the armourer’s 
_ garden, and, diving down some lanes and 
_ Streets, arrived opposite a tavern, from 
which came the sounds of revelry, not un- 
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frequently mixed with that of voices raised 
in dispute. : 
__ Pushing open the door of the tavern, 
_ Rufus crept into the shop, and cast an 
i anxious look around. 
| It was a wretched-looking place, the ceil- 
e i ng, walls, and furniture all being a rich 
__ brown from the smoke, which poured forth 
in thick volumes from the wood fire, which 
_ blazed and cracked in thehearth, sending out 
iy far more noise and sparks than heat. 
Round the fire were some dozen men, 
dressed in the garb of the sailors of that 
an period. They were drinking deeply, and 
_ singing, talking, and quarrelling ali to- 
Pe get er. 
_ _“Hillo! my beauty,” cried one; “what do 
you want here ?” 
“Ts Master Brissot here?’ demanded 
Rufus. “T wish to speak to him.” : 
i _ “Then you had better go into yonder 
_ room,” replied the sailor; “he is engaged 
_ making his arrangements with some lords, 
ite orsomething of that kind, for to-morrow we 
_ heave up anchor, and sail away for the blue 
. Mediterranean and the Holy Land.” 
_ _ Leaving the sailors without another word. 
‘ ‘Rul us thrust open the door pointed out to 
Bs him, and, entering the rovn, discovered 
pas en Brissot, a black bearded scoundrel, 
‘als cing to George Wynyard and Lord de 
_ Uourcy. . 
ify 9 sie uw, my prince of spies!” cried De 
 Courcy, as he saw Rufus. ‘“ What news do 
you bring us of the fair Alice and the brag- 
yart, Stephen Sternhold ?” 
aa replied Rufus. “J can tell thee, 
ay Arie ae 7 
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Master George Wyn yard, that thou hast but 
little chance of winn.ing the heart of Dame 
Alice. Ha, ha, ha! I saw the loye token 
ven, I heard the oath of sSdelity taken, and 
know she will die before .zhe Will break 
her word.” | fae. 

“ Outon thee, thou base-born chur! !” cried 
George. ‘ Dost thoucome hereto twit me? 
By my honour! I swear I will wring the 
neck.” 

“Hold, George, hold!” cried De Courcy, 
as he caught the young fellow’s arm and 
prevented him rising from his seat. “Thy 
jad is a good lad and a useful. He hath 
served us faithfully, and we must not be 
hard upon him because of the queerness 
of his hamours. Come, Master Rufus, tell 
us your news, and that quickly; then you 
shall have a cup of strong waters and a 
piece of silver.” © 

The little wretch cast a look of malignant 
triumph at George Wynyard, and then 
rapidly and clearly related all that had 
taken place at the smith’s, only taking care 
to place in Alice and Stephen’s mouths 
words of the bitterest contempt for Georga 


Wynyard: 

Zach time he saw that gentleman wince 
under the bitter remarks supposed to have 
been made by our hero and heroine, the 
little fiend rubbed his hands with glee, 

“Gad’s life!” cried De Courcy, “ thisisa 
strange history.” 

“ One that is little to my liking,” growled 
George. “The king must be mad to take 
a unknown orphan and make him a cap- 

ain. 

“Nay, there you are wrong. The king 
knows a good soldier when i sees him, 
and a finer fellow than Stephen Sternhold 
never drew bow or used lance and battle- 
axe. But I see noreasontocomplain. The 
news is good.” 

“Good! It is well, my Lord de Courcy, 
that you should think so. You, who have 
had the use of my purse as if it were your 
own, promising me success with Alice and 
revenge on Stephen. Think you that she 
will like him the less now that he is cap- 
tain and in the king’s favour?” 

“Not I, indeed,” laughed De Courcy, 
“T know women too well for that. But 
what say you, Master Wynyard, if I place 
the fair Alice in your power to-night ?” 

“Do that, and I will give you a hundred 
marks!” cried George. 

“Good! itshall be done. Captain Brissot, 
is your ship ready to start?” 

“Yes; we can drop down the river as 
the moon rises,” replied the captain. 

“Good! Be all prepared to start at a 
minute’s notice. Have a boat moored ciose 

to the foot of London-bridge, and let the 
crew beqwellarmed.” 


. 


12 
_ “Tt shall be done, my lord.” os 

“My uncle, Sir geet de Boischene, will 
de on board with his followers. I will let 
them know my business. You understand?” 

“I do, my lord,” replied the seaman. “It 
shall be done.” * © 


“But what will this benefit me?” de- 
manded George Wynyard, who had been 


_ ‘watching the speakers with no little sus- 


picion,. “‘ How will thia make the girl listen 


to me?” 


“Tut! you are too hasty, Master George,” 
said DeCourcy. “ Now, then, you must pen 
me a sweet note to the fair Alice, and our 

oung friend, Rufus the Rip, shall take 1t to 
er,” 

“'Po be torn up, dashed on the ground, and 
trampled on as she has treated my others.” 

“Yes, if you write it in your own hand; 
but you must counterfeit that of Stephen. 
send her a note to be at the foot of London- 


- bridge at nine to-night to say farewell to 


Stephen. She will come. She will think 
that Stephen is on board the vessel which 
Captain Brissot commands. We will get 
her on board the vessel, drop down the river 
to the village of Leigh, and then, Master 
George, she will be a bride. Do you under- 
stand? ¢ ; = 

' “T do!” cried George, inrapture. The 
money shali be paid out at once.” 

' “Good! The captain must also have some 
fifty marks. We leave you at Leigh, and 
sail away for the Holy Land, where the dare 
devil king of ours and his jealous ally, 
Philip of France, are about to lead us. So 
the money must be paid at once.” 

“It shall! it shall! I will at once to the 
work. Wait for me here, and I will return 
anon with the money and the letters. I 
can so forge Stephen Sternhold’s writing 
that she shall not doubt it.” : 

Seizing his cap he hurried from the room. 


_ “And do you mean this good-looking fool 
to win and wear the fair Alice?” asked 


Brissot, 
“No: once on board your ship I shall 

impress this city youth into my service, 

The king has given us sundry powers in 


that way, for he wants- men, and he cares 


not how he procures them. Then the fair 
Alice becomes mine, and if my uncle Sir 
Bidulph’s suspicions prove true I shall 


_ become Earl of——. But it were better to 


keep quict on this matter until all my 
wishes are fulfilled. You know your work. 
See that itis well done.” . 
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CHAPTER IN, 


THE FAIR ALICE FALLS INTO THE TRAP ~ 
SO ARTFULLY PREPARED FOR HER— 
STEPHEN TO THE BESCUE—DEATH OF © 
WYNWARD—ALICE IS CABRIED OFF 

ior (7 oe 

HEN Master Rufus the Rip returned 

WV home he met with a greeting far 
more warm than pleasant, for Dame Mar- — 
gery had had enough that day to try even 
her amiable temper, and as Rip was the- — 

only one who had openly done wrong, he_ K 

was, according to the unfair course Of 

human nature, madetopay forall, = = 

“T did but go out, mistress. to see the — 
grand assembly of knights at Smithfield” — 
he cried, as he wiped his ha after haying 
received the good dame’s blowsand buffets. 

“ There was no great crime in that. Why, 

all the court ladies were there, and [ 

warrant you if you had seen how they cast x 

sweet eyes at our brave Stephen you would 

have been proud too.” i AR 
“Ah,” eried the good dame, who was 
always ready to hearanything in favour of 
her dear boy Stephen, whom she had 
reared fromababy. “And did theyreally 
look at ses aaa . Se 
“Aye! Marry did they! And smiled — 
and smirked when they saw him in suitof 
mail, as much as to say, ‘Come back with — 
your gold spurs and be lord of all the fair ae 
lands I hold,” Oh! it was a proudmoment 
for him.” ws 
* And he—” commenced Alice, and then 
paused. 2s. ee 
“He? Oh, he was calm .and quiet a 
enough. Looking after his men, and seeing — 
no one—except me. Hedid see me,” con- 
tinued the little lar, who, as the reader 
knows, had weyer been near the place, 

“He beckoned me to him.” a 
“And what said he?” demanded Alice, 
“Not much—sent his love and all that 

sort of thing,” and here the little wreich 

managed to show the forged note to Alice — 
in such a way that the dame did not cae 






it. “But he said this—‘ Tell Alice to be 
true as steel; she will understand what ES 
mean. Say that a dagger that is not true — 
to its lord, but fails him in his extremity, — 
should be aceursed and cast into the fire. 
But the faithful weapon which obeys is 
worthy of genes next the heart’” 
“ Forsooth! the poorlad must be mad,” 
cried the dame. “ But I will give you some 
food, for you must start back at once ton 
the camp and find out your master, my 
good man, who, I believe, intends taking — 
you with him to the Holy Land.” ance 
“Hurrah!” cried Rip: “ who icnawa baba 
what I shall win my spurs? The race is 


as 
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| STEPHEN TO THE RESCUR, — 13 


oth! - Re vs . : - ; 
Iways to the swiftest. Give me some 
, good mother, and I will be off at 


_ As the good woman went to the cupboard 
‘o fetch him the victuals, Ri 
into Alice’s hand, at the same time 
winking at her, and pointing to the dag- 
ger she wore at her side. : 
ushing scarlet, Alice took the note, and 
Jurrying to her chamber, read it. — 
~ “J will meet him!” she cried; “he shall 
it leave England without being assured 
of my devotion.” tae . 
_ How slowly the time seemed to pass to 
_ Alice until the appointed hour arrived. 
peice y pe my a headed cloak, she 
- slipped out of the house, and hurried to the 
fF aautod upon. 
: ent was she to see her lover, 
at she did not notice as she made her 
y down to the river, through a narrow 
lark lane, that three thick-set, rough- 
Yooking men followed quickly but stealthily 
upon her footsteps, and that each one held 
lis sword drawn beneath his long cloak. 
op d just reached the dark shore of 
» the stream, when some half-dozen men 
“masked and cloaked stepped up to her. 
you have come, Alice,” cried the 
be the leader. “I 


Pe Le was so like that of Stephen that 
she could not doubt it, and yet she was 


ephen,” she said, “why hast ‘thou 
| Why didst thou not 


for me here? 
id our good 


come to the house and b 
_ mother farewell?” 
- “T could not, Alice. I am to embark to- 
it. See, there are the men waiting for 
ith the boat, and yonder is the vessel 
_. ready to sail as the tide turns. Even now 
_ the sailors are watching to heave 
_ anchor and drop down the river. Oh, oh! 
ean you part from me thus easily ?” 
Alas! my own love!” 
& do?” That I love you you 
vw, and I here repeat my oath to be true 
unto you. Be comforted, m L 
_ willreturn with honour, ] know: for dis- 
nour could never come near you. Think 
of me, dear, when in the hour of battle, 
- ‘and know that I would bo with 
th len, for in the hour of danger those who 
uld always be together.” 
that I wouid have said to you, 
tongue failed me. Let us never 
par Jome, sweet Alice, fly with me! 
* min the royal favour, and the captain of 
_ yonder ship will permit me to take you 
as Te e married at some 
at Which we touch, and then no one shall 
De able tc separate us.” ; 
“No, Stephen; never will I consent to 


that,” cried Alice, “My father has been 
harsh and cruel, but I wlll not deceive 
him. My mother hath been all gentlonesa 
to both of us. Would you have me leave 
her alone—a prey to the misery caused b 
the desertion of her only child? I wi 
never leave her.” 


“You must!” cried the masked man. “I 


will not be thus refused.” 

And he seized her by the wrist. : 
_ “Villain!” sereamed Alice, as with a 
sudden bound she sprang forward and tore 
the mask from the fellow’s face. “i*know | 

ou now. You are George Wynyard. | 

hame on you thus to dece1ve a broken: 
hearted girl! Help—help—help !” 

“Curse you! be quiet,” hissed George, 
between his teeth. “I tell you escape is 
impossible. You must be mine. Silence, 
or by Heaven! If will have the gag placed 
in your mouth. Quick, quick! my mien; 
envelop her in this cloak, and bear her to 
the boat.” matt a2 

In-an instant some of the men had 
thrown a heavy cloak over Alice’s head, 
and one strong fellow lifted her in his 
arms and bore her to the boat. ss 

But her screams had been heard, and 
hurrying down to the boat, came a young 
fellow clad in a complete suit of armour, — 
and grasping in his right hand a gleaming 
sword. ee He 

“Villains!” he cried, “unhand the girl. 
Release her, or, by Heaven! you shall all 
answer dearly to me.” 3 

“Down with the intruder?” cried 
George Wynyard, “Down with him! Fifty 
marks to the man who strikes the yillain 
dead!” . jos 

But the maiden had heard the voice, and 
with the quick ears of love recognized it. 

Tearing the cloak a little on one side, 
she Cried, in piteous accents— 

“Save me—save me, Stephen! I am 
Alice, thy own true love. Save me!” 

“Ha! I know you now, George Wyn- 
yard,” cried our hero, for he was the new- 
comer: “and, by- Heaven! thou shalt pay 
for thy treachery dearly.” 

Dashing at the men be quickly wounded 
two mortally, and then found himself face 
to face with George Wynyard—no mean 
antagonist, for he was both a courageous 
man and one well skilied in the use of 
weapons. , ; : 

Quickly passing the now insensible Alice 
to two Lights who had stood near the 
boat, the men rushed back to the assistance 
of their master, for suey saw that Stephen 
was attacking him with terrible fury. ‘ 

But before they could assist George Wyn- 
ward, Stephen had sent his sword through 
his heart, and then turned with und 
minished strength and fury on the men. 


ing in the most piteous manner for mercy. 
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Vainly they tried to beat him back. They | She wept, she implored to be ‘relmtsed. 
disputed every inch of the ground with a | She even tried threats, buf nothing moved — 
dogged courage worthy of a better cause. | them. ages 
ut Stephen fought with the madness of} At last the vessel had arrived opposite the 
love. One after the other fell nnder his| village of Leigh, in Essex, there she was — 
fatel sword until the last turned to fly to | hove-to, and a boat jiowered, into which — 
the boat; but perceiving that the knights | Alice was taken by Sir Bidulph and De © 
and sailors had pushed off, leaving the | Courcy, who, to soothe her fears, had pro- — 
others to their fate, he turned quickly round, | mised that she would be conveyed to acon- — 
and threw himself at Stephen’s feci, plead- | vent, where she should be well treated and ~ 
afterwards returned to her home. i 
The boat touched the shore, and Alics was _ 
lifted out and placed on the back of a | 
mule, which some men had brought down, — 
evidently expecting the prisoner. Sir 
Bidulph and his nephew walked ateachside 
of her, and some of his men fully armed 
followed, so that rescue or escape seemed 


* Mercy, thou hound!” cried Stephen. 
“What mercy dost thou deserve at my 
hands? None. But I will spare thy iifeif 
thou wilt at once tell me what ship is that, 
and who are the knights on board of her?” 

“The Lord de Courcy and Sir Bidulph de 
Boischene, and their followers. The ship is 
the yecpard, of Normandy, and is com- 
manded by one Captain Brissot. To-night 
they sail for the East.” : 

“Knough !” cried Stephen, as he sprang 
past the man. @“ I spare you now, but 
beware how you cross my path again.” 

By the time he had reached the water- 
side the boat containing the knights and 
their fair prisoner had reached the ship, and 
he hed ae rig ra a sia oe now senate 
insensible ce li aboerd. en the | my bride. Sno ha and 
soldiers and sailors sped into the ship, the | from tne ieee inte Fee ee soo ‘shat & 
boat was hoisted up, the sails shaker thou shouldst never wed anyone but me. 
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impossible. ag et 

Jimbing a steep hill they came to 
monastery, into which they were admitted — 
at once, proving to the terrified Alice that 
her arrival had beer expected. No sooner — 
had the iron doors of the monastery closed _ 
behind her than De Courcy threw off all 4 
disguise, and, as he led her into the rhapel, 
8a1d— ~~ ; a Ee 

“ Fair Alice, thou must Trenars to become Rs, 


aw 


and in a few minutes the rw of the ship | I am young, rich, and powerful: therefore 
was Cleaving the ater onits way down | I pray thee to forget Master Stephen, ce 
armourer’s apprentice (who by this time, I _ 
doubt not, is in the hands of justice for the 
murder of Master George Wynyard), and — 
smile upon me. Resistance is useless. My 
uncle is the abbot of this monastery. In 
an hour thou wilt be my wife ; no power on 
ee can save thee.” 2 om 
Yes!” eried Alice, proudly, as springing — 
from his side she drew forth the dap pea - 


id 


tne river. 

Pursuit was useless—more, impossible; 
so Stephen hurried back to the spot where 
he had left the body of George Wynyard. 
He found a company of the King’s Archers 
round it, and the next moment he was 
arrested for the murder of George. 

Vainly did he plead his innocence, and 
relate the deed of violence he had witnessed. 
He had come up with his sword stained 
with blood, had confessed that he had killed 
the man whose body had been found, and 
also that he had slain the other men, and 
therefore he was obliged to submit himself 
& prisoner to the King’s Archers. 


which Stephen had given her, “this will _ 
release me from the greatest tyrant the 3 
earth can produce. It will place me before 
the throne of true justice, and there J shall — 
call for vengeance on my persecutors” 
“Alice, Alica! be not rash,” cried De 
Sure a eer jest. Put up that é 3 
agger, an romise tha . 
shal befall you. > | res ae 4 
“Hist !” said his uncle, as he approached — P 
him, “we are betrayed. The Bishop of — 
Rochester is in the monastery.” eee 
“What is to be done?” demanded De 
Courcy, in the same low tone. Bok 





CHAPTER IV. 


WHAT BECAME OF ALICE—HER GREAT * 

DANGER AND UNEXPECTED RESCUR. “Let the priests take her to the vaults 2 
and there leave her. I have arranged the _ 
rest with my brother the abbot,” replied Sir — 


Bidulph. “Quick, for there isnot a moment _ 
. fo 


5 
x 









HAVING Stephen in custody of the 
ju King’s Archers, we must now accom- 
pany Alice down the river. She was well | to be Jost.” 3 
treated by all on board, and the Lord de “Fair Alice, I did but try you,” said De ‘ 
Courcy and his uncle, Sir Bidulph, did all | Courcy; “but since I find that my presence | 
he could to quiet her alarm. But in yain. | is so hateful to you I will presume no longer 
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_ to inflict my presence on you. These rev- 
on fathers will conduct you to a place 
_ of safety, and to-morrow you shall be re- 


_ stored to your parents. Farewell, lady; I 
- ask but this, that you will think as little 
_ illofme asyoucan. Remember, I wronged 
_ you out of love, and for that forgive me.” 
_ _ Alice made no answer, but, sheathing her 
. dagger, she turned away, and the two priests 
conducted her down a stone corridor until 
_ they reached aniron door. This was opened, 
' and instantly Alice was thrust rudely into 
_ astone dungeon, and the door slammed and 
- oolted. Instinctively the girl placed her 
_ hand by het side seeking for her dagger, but 
it was gone. it had been taken by one of 
, the priests. 
“Art thou prepared, maiden, for the 
_ ordeal ?” demanded a stern voice. = 
_ She turned, and beheld two swarthy men 
_ dressed in the Eastern garb, who were busily 
engaged heating some irons in a brasier. 
“What mean you?” demanded Alice, 
Starting back in fear. 
“We mean only to put out these pretty 
eyes of yours—that is, unless you will let 
them see with a better judgment. To be 
_ plain, madam, you must consent, and that 
_ willingly, to wed the Lord de Courcy, or 
_ never look upon a man’s face more.” 
au “Wretches, you dare not do it!” cried the 
eens roere alan gas far as she could from 
0G 
Bah: Do you refuse to obey us? I tell you 


—¢ nat our orders are strict and shall be 
- “Tamin your power. Do with me what 
~ you will, Iwill never consent to wed so 
_ mean a man as the Lord de Courcy.” 
“Then your fate is sealed,” cried. the 
 ruffian, as he drew one of the irons out of 
es tt s fire. “No power can save you.” 

i _ “Yes; the power of Heaven will save me, 
_-and tothat I appeal,” cried Alice, falling on 
.S h a1 knees. 

Pes The ap is answered, daughter,” re- 
_ plied a deep voice. “Stand back, cruel 
2 Wi etches! or fear the ban of excommunica- 
~ tion of Holy Mother Church.” 

___ The men drew back in horror, for before 
_ them stood the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
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ape. CHAPTER V 


* 


SHOWS HOW THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 
_-BAULKED SIR BIDULPH'S PLANS, BUT 
‘WAS UNABLE TO RESCUE ALICE FROM 


f 


- THE CLUTCHES OF HER CAPTORS. 
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} THAT is the meaning of this?” de- 


YY manded the bishop. sternly. “Go 
_ hence, Runver, and send hither the Lord 


wi.” p> 


| WHAT BECAME OF ALICE. 


i6 


Abbott, and also the nobles who brought 
this damsel.” 

Bowing low the two men at once with- 
drew, and, leaying the bishop to pacify the 
maiden, at once hurried te Sir Bidulph 
and the Abbot, to whom they communi- 


-eated this unlooked-for interruption of their 


plans. 

“How is this, my Lord Abbot?” cried 
Sir Biduiph to his yowmeer brother; “thou 
knowest all our pians, and yet thou hast 
Gared to let them be thus overthrown. 
Discovery now is ruin. By this marriage 
the fortunes of the De Courcys will be re- 
instated. If the Lord Bishop should try to 


detain us by the power of the Church, ruin 


—nay, death and dishonour—awaits us.” 
“Would that I never meddled in ths 
matter,” muttered the abbot. “Hast thou 
no plan, Bidulph de Boischene. Thy cun- 
ning brain was never yet in fault when 
yillainy was in the case. 
“JT have it!” cried Sir Bidulph. “Thou 
must introduce me as Earl of Beauclerk, 


and declare that Alice is my daughter, — 


whom I was anxious to wed to the Lord de 
Courcy ; but she had formed a base iove for 
a low-born churl, some armourer’s appren- 
tice, and hence the reason why I should 
try to terrify her into compliance.” 

“ 4 pretty scheme, but much, I fear one 
that will bring us trouble.” eo. 

“Ttis our last chance—fear not, I will 
hold you innocent whatever may come of 
the matter. See that you act your part well 
and I will do the same.” 

The abbot had no power to refuse, and at 


_once led the way to the chamber where the 


Bishop of Rochester was seated with Alice, 
who had poured aii her trouble inte the 
good man’s fatherly bosom. 

_ “How now, my Lord Abbot!” cried the 
bishop, sternly. “What means this threat- 
ened cruelty towards this maiden ?” 

“By right of a parent’s command,” re- 
plied Bidulph, boldly. “I, her father, did 
order that this rebellious girl should be 
compelled to wed her kinsman, Algernon 
Lord de Courcy, before he sails for the 
Holy Land.” 

“You her father? But this maiden sayeth 
that she is of humble birth.” 

“T know it, most reverend and noble 
prelate, and ‘tis in some measure true that 
she may so believe herself to be. Hearken, 
my Lord Bishop, and I will tell you my 
story. Some years ago I joined a conspir- 
acy i the late king, Henry Il. If 
need hot tell you the result: we were 
beaten and had to fly. The princes and 
the queen who had joined with us were 
pardoned, and I and some others were ban- 
ished, and our estates forfeited to the 
Crown.” 


aa 


_ forward. 
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. It was & just end righteous puriah- 
ment,” said the bishop. 

“Twill not sey that it was otherwise,” 
replied the tended Earl of Beauclerk, 
sig “J had to fly, and I entrusted to 
the keeping of a fait ‘follower and his 
good dame my little daughter Alice. His 
name was Robert Smith, an armourer. The 
‘honest fellow, fearing that his little charge 

might be torn from his arms, should it be- 
come known who she was, brought her u 
to believe that she really was his own child, 

" yet did he haye her well and carefully edu- 
cated, so that if fortune should smile once 
more upon our ruined house she would be 
able to fulfil the duties of her station. She 
fell in love with a base-born knave, the 
armourers apprentice, and would have 
fled with him this night had I not carried 
hher off. And even now she defies me— 
dares to declare Iam not her father, and 
refuses to obey me, although she must 
know my story is true.” 

“Can this be "possible ?” demanded the 
SIRO, 

‘Ts false ! My heart tells me it is false!” 
cried Alice. 

“Her heart!” sneered Sir Bidulph. “If 
maidens are to be guided by their hearts, 
methinks we should have a strange world.” 

“And where 1s this Lord de Courcy?” 
demanded the bishop, 

“Here,” said De Courcy, boldly sreppimg 

“T love the maiden and woul 
wed her. Think you that I would do soif 
_ I were not sure that she is of noble birth ? 
Not I hold my honour at a greater price.” 

“Tis strange,” said the bishop, who was 
greatly puzzled at what he heard: for who 
would believe that a nobleman would lay 
false claim to the daughter of a common 
armourer? The story was plausible enough, 
and the bishop knew that an Karl of Beau- 
clerk had been banished and his estates 
confiscated to the Crown. “I know not 
how to decide, my lord,” said the bishop, 
sternly. “I feel that I ought to believe 
you word, even against this maiden, for 

ath she not been kept purposely in ignor- 
ance ? Maiden, is it true that you love this 
armourer’s apprentice ?” 

“Tt is, most noble and reverend lord,” 
- eried. Alice. “ Ilove Stephen Sternhold 


with all my heart. We are betrothed.” 


“Silence, minion!” cried Sir Bidulph, 
clasping his hand upon his dagger-hilt. 
“Tf thou dost dare to breathe that name 
again t I wii plunge my dagger in thy 
heart.” 

“Be patient, my lord—” 

. “No, sir priest, I will not be patient. 
- Have 1 not borne sorrows enough, that she 
should this beard me to my face? No: by 
Heaven! she shall obey me, or—” 





“ Listen!” f 
“Not to one word. Come not peeneea 
me and my daughter, The tie beteeer a d 
father and child is too sacred for eyvena — 
priest to dare to interfere. I do deny — 
your authority in this matter. What ho, | 
there!” he cried, erga te to his mete 
“ Seize that disobedient Behe 2 
“Hold!” cried. the bishop, “If you are ~ 
her father—and I am compelled to believe’ 
our story—return with the maiden to 
ondon, and there before the king—’ bee 
“ Before the king!” exclaimed Bidulph, 
assionately. “Think you that Richard — 
pene de Lion would meet me with a on 


cht 

a mission? No; I havehis orders %) sai iets 
once, hence the rapid manner in which 
must compel this maiden to become she 
wife of Lord de Courcy. You cOOw ss all, : 
my Lord Bishop, and I pray you interfi ere 
no more, nor hinder me obeying the com- 
mand of Richard, my king.” 

The good bishop knew that this me 





ly eye when I had turned back on so shi 


.true, for Richard thought more of martia. 
deeds than religious rites. 


He had but one hope left of saving Ande 4 
who in his heart he pitied, although “her | 
beauty and gentle grace conyinced him Rai: 
that she was not the daughter of a common 
armourer, and, therefore, inclined him to : 
give credence to the eazl’s story. Ome 

“T know not how to act in this matter,” 
he said at last. “If this be your daughter - 
the laws alike of God and man call upon — 
her to obey, and therefore I cannot ma 
must not encourage her to break these laws, 
But I will be no party to any act of vio-— 
lence. Tell me, maiden, will you wed ie +i 
nobleman ?” oie 

“Never! Sooner would I be killed than . 
break my troth to Stephen Sternhold.” — Py ; 

“ Be it so,” said the bishop. “Then, my — 
Lord Abbot, I forbid you and all the duherd uf 
priests from uniting this noblemen and this — 
maiden in the bonds of wedlock until such 
time as the Earl of Beauclerk hath proved 
to the satisfaction of myself and the mem=- *. 
bers of the king's council that he is the 
father of this maid. And I here declare, by % 
the authority I have received from His 
Holiness the Pope Clement, that he who — 
dares break this command shall be excom- 4 
municated by bell, by candle, and by book. 
Look to it, my Lord Abbot. See that ‘the. i 
maiden comes to no harm, for Ihave placed 
around her the circle of Holy Mother 
Church, aud he who dare violate that as 
accursed for ever. Fear not, taaiden, he 
who would injure you now must do so at 
the peril of his soul. Go,” he continued, as” ~ 
he turned to one of his followers. “ o. 
and bid them saddle my mules. Twill a at 
once mids with my men to Hadleigh Castle, 


é oy . 
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bi Bee ats marry the young couple. 
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(CHAPTER VI. 


HOW iy I ectaies 
= LDEN- SPURS—THE sTRANGH 


‘THE DUEL TO THE DEATH, 
§ ier for our hero, when he was 
arrested in the king’s name the guard 
ao nee took him to the eamp, where the 
 troo DS. 
a him. of the ri 


of the guard to ca 


Ro | 
aa 


au Baence with him. 

To the surprise of all, the king no sooner 
a ‘the ring than he commanded that the 
owner should be brought before him. 
ae “How now, Master Sternhold?” ex- 
 elgimed the king, as he smiled kindly on 

y Ste ephen. “Hast thou already got into 
ie pron 1b le? Bit thy dignities so easily upon 
p he Par ardon ‘me, most gracious sire,” said 
Ste phen, “that I should thus have been s0 
» 8001 aid compelled to use the ring that thou 
} a ist give me. But I would have thee hear 
true account of this most unfortunate 
aff Li . Not that I would ar thy mercy. 
ary thou poe! em 2 me Ye then s oe 
MOE tw receive f pa ent that 
th ; ecard me, But I would save 
or @ wht hd a pureas the dew of heavea— 
THN 


"tae np f= 





1 es at foe i EF 
aN: aye as oat ean ae ‘ a sale Nes aa a 
a 3 “4 Nt, HOW Vv STEPHEN GAINED HIS GOLDEN SPURS. 


ther 2 to consult tht the noble Hubert de 
Burgh. Look to it, my lord, that you do not 
‘call down the vengeance of the yhurch on 





i Tollowed by his men, the good bisho ep 


Ys Vainly aid oe Bidulph call upon ie 
@ 


ist anyone who should dare disobey 
tt eras was too awful for any priest 
io break, and not one of them would hear 
ord on the subject. Indeed, even De 


eS Bidulph and his nephew “tald a 

ee, consultation, at the end of which the 
fair Alice was once more taken down to 
river and placed on board the ship, 
Ww Hi ich, spreading its sails in a favouring 
v n d, vas soon DEAS: down towards the 


STERNHOLD GAINED HIs 
CHAL- 
INGE ACCEKPTED—THE KING PERMITS 


jliant Richard with his barons were con- | 
sult ing as to the embarkation of the 


' Ges paring this, our hero at once bethought 
which in years gone by the 
ig king—then Prince Richard—had given him, 
and after some little trouble he persuaded 
Pt -it to the 
ir np, ‘and tell him that one Stephen Stern- 
‘hold, the owner of the ring, wished to haye 
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one who hath fallen into the hands of base 
miscreants. I fear, sire, that even now it: 
is too jate to gaye her, still we may 
ayen 

‘ Sovak!” cried the king. “If what 
thou sayest be true, fear not but that I will 
see that thou art righted.” 

In plain and am le words Stephen told 
the adventures the ht, conclud- 
ing by accusing George Wand Sir 
Bidulph de Boischene, and Lord de 
Courcy of carrying off the fair Alice. He 
also stated his behef that they had caused 
him to be frequently attacked. 

Richard’s brow grew dark as thunder 
when he heard this. and he roared forth— 

“Now by my knightly word, if this be 
true they shall answer for it. The base 
cur, George Wynyard, hath already paid 
for his termority. Let the Lord de Courey 
and Sir Bidulph be ordered to attend me.” 

“My lord, they cannot come,” said a 
huge knight, who had listened with ill- 
concealed impatience to all that had been 
said by Stephen. “But I will take their 
quarrel on my shoulders. I here declare 
this fellow a recreant, for Sir Bidulph, my 
valisnt kinsman, and the Lord de Courcy 
sailed to-day in the Leopard from London.” 

“The Leopard!” exclaimed a rough 
voice; “then that proves Master Stephen’s 
words are true; for I saw the Leopard sail 
past the tower when tbe hour glass made 
it hear upon ten, To that I pledge my 
word.” 

“Who is that?” demanded the king: 
“Let him step forward.” 

Puidag Sunni Willo’ the Bow pushed 
aie way t mane the crowd, and, bowing to 
the king, sa 

“Tam but . humble soldier, my liege, 
but a faithful and true one. The Leopard 
did not ssil until the hour of which I 
speak. Therefore these noble gentlemen 
being all on board sproves what Master 
Stephen says is true.” 

“How say you, Ralph Je Gros?” de- 
manded the king, as he turned towards 
the knight who iad defended Sir Bidulph 
and his nephew. 

“T say, my liege, that I declare these 
statements false, and am ready to prove 
them so with my sword, lance, or battle- 
axe, at any time, in any place, where it 
may please your sire to appoint.”’ 

“ And I, sire, am also ready to prove that 
my accusations are true, and here declare 
that the Lord de Courcy ‘and Sir Bidulrn 
de Boischene are villains, and have fov.nd a 
most worthy defender in this braggavt, Sir 
Ral h le Gros !” 

ow!” thundered the knight, “darest 


sha use such language to me, a_belted 
knight? I willhaye i dragged through 
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the streets and lashed with bowstrings by 
' the common hangman, thou base-born 
knavya Thy tongue shall be torn from thy 
throat. Pi—’ 

_ “ Hold, hold, Sir Ralph!” cried the king, 
“the youth hath spoken boldly, and hath 
accepted thy cltallenge ; dost thou refuse to 
meet him ?” : 

“ How can I, sire, meet one so far beneath 
me inrank? It would disgrace my knight- 
hood to touch one solow that he would not 
be worthy to fight my squire.” 

King Richard’s eyes lit up with a strange 
fire as he made answer. 

“Thou art right, Sir Ralph; according to 
the striet laws of chivalry ; but for my own 

art I see no wrong in engaging with any 

rave man, be his station what it may. 

But I will relieve this barrier from between 
ou. Kneel, Master Stephen,” said the 
ing, as he drew his sword. 

‘Stephen Sternhold knelt before the king, 
who struck him lightly three times on the 
- shoulder as he said— 

“Rise, Sir Stephen Sternhold, and may 
you always do your devoirs as a true and 
loyal knight.” 

“ Hurrah!” shouted old Will, qnite care- 
less as to the presence he was in. “I 


~ ‘warrant me that Master Robert Smith will 
*. not refuse thee his daughter's hand now, 


Sir Stephen! By the rood, what a mouth- 
ful it seems—Sir Stephen!—and to think 
that I first taught him how to draw a bow. 
It does my old ears good to hear the words 
—Sir Stephen. Ha, ha, ha, ha! I crave 
your royai pardon, my liege, but it is diffi 
cult to keep still when the heart is light.” 

“Nay, my good fellow, I blame you not 
for rejoicing at Sir Stephen’s success. Now, 
Sir Stephen, thou hast been challenged to 
mortal combat. Do you accept that 
challenge ?” — 

“Gladly, my liege,” cried Sir Stephen, 
“ only let the combat take place at once, for 
each moment to me is precious until I en- 
list your sympathies with me and in my 
cause.” 

“How say you,Sir Ralph? Are you pre- 
pared to do combat in this cause !” 

Sir Ralph le Gros was, as his name would 
indicate, a huge knight, and one who had 
gained great repute for the manner in 
which he used that fearful weapon, the 
battle-axe. Drawing himself up to his full 
height, and glancing at our hero's some- 
what slight figure, he replied with a scorn- 
ful laugh— 

“Methinks Sir Stephen hath but little 
love for his cheaply-bought title that he 
would lose it so soon. Time was when 
deeds, not words, gained the golden spurs. 
_ But I will show this ah Nl knight 
hat we old eagles of the battle know how 
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ian 
to whet our beaks in the fight. There are 
some fields here, sire, that will serve our — 
turn, I will not put this fledgling to the — 
lance and target play. I doubt if he © 
learned the courtesies of the lists when he ~ 
wielded the sledge hammer. — RY, 
“Marry come up! Sir Knight,” growled — 
old Will. “I warrant me that he would — 
have dinged the hammer round thy ears to — 
some purpose, and made thy helmet ring ~ 
until thou wouldst have wished it back on © 
the anvil again & 
“ Silence, good Will,” whispered Stephen; — 
and then addressing the king, he spoke ~ 
aloud. ‘ My liege, that I am equal tomeet © 
any noble I thank thee, for thou hast given — 
me that privilege ; but I should be unworthy — 
of the honour thou hast bestowed if I aHeate a; 
from any knight with any weapons— 
especially such a one as Ralph de Gros, © 
Let him, sire, make the laws of the duel, — 
{ care not what they be, for I have right on — 
my side, and that will strengthen my arm ~ 
and lead me to victory. For my own part — 
[ will fight in complete armour, and trust — 
alone to my good sword.” | 
“T fight not after the manner of churls,” — 
replied Le Gros, “on foot and with swords. ~ 
I will fight mountcd on my horse, and with 
my battle-axe and shield. These are my ~ 
arms—iet him chooss what weapons he ~ 
will. I will meet him asI hope to meet — 
the great Saladin in the Holy Land, and ~ 
stretch him on the plain, too, as I will the _ 
pagan.” 5 Sata 
“Nay, but the duel will not be just,” said 
the king.” : oa 
“TI pray you, sire, let it be as he wills © 
it,” said Sir Stephen, “to-night I will prove ~ 
myself worthy of my spurs, or never wear 
them again, I crave your leave to at once — 
settle this dispute.” a 
“Be it so!” cried the king, who could — 
never bear to thwart a duel; “but mark — . 
this, Sir Ralph le Gros, see that thou dost % 
not use thy advantage in a mean TANNEE 
or—” ee 
“Nay, sire.I pray you let the knight — 
have free scope to do his best or worst; if — 
not, you render him a good excuse, ii he be ~ 
beaten, to say he did not dare to do his — 
uttermost; whilst should I be conquered. — 
he will shrug his shoulders and say, “ sald 


\ 


” ¥ 
: 


“ 
st 


Iconquered him. How I wished I could — 
have killed him at a blow; but Idared not ~ 
exert my full power,’ and thereby he will % 
gain double glory, and my defeat be made 
a threefold disgrace.” ‘ 
“You are right, and have spoken nobly. 
Be it as you will, Come, my lords, we will 
witness this encounter. T'o horse! Already — 
does the sun begin to rise in the east—that Rt 
land which we will soon make ruddy as 
the light with the blood of infidels. Sir 
ah « Ui 


* 5, 
\ ea 
joe 
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no, 
Gastinde Foix, see that Sir Stephen be well 
mounted and attended. This dawn shall 
Bees a most daring fight, but those who 
do ‘wrong need tremble, for Heaven will 
guard the right.” ‘ 







































G&IAPTER VII. 


¥ ‘UE DUEL TO THE DEATH—VICTORY—TH 
_ ARRIVAL OF THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 
y. _—EASTWARD HO! 
me , 

‘Twas a glorious morning when the two 
| _ champions, ready armed, leaped into 
‘their saddles, and stood ready for the 


1 
2 


“signal to be given for the combat to com- 
mence. fais : 
_ ‘The sun was just rising out of the east. 
the cold, grey light of dawn was just tak- 
‘ing the rosy hues of morning, and the 
bithesome birds begau to twitter in the 
hedgerowr. Bist 
_ Anxiousiy did the king and the few 
knights who were able to watch the com- 
lug struggle look at the two combatants, 
wh 0 were about to engage in perhaps one 
0! ‘the most peculiar duels ever witnessed. 
_ Rules there were none according to the 
laws of chivalry and duels of those days. 
_ There were no lists to confine the com- 
batants to a certain spot; therefore, um- 
pires were useless, for the combatants 
might gallop a mile or two away before 
the fight became desperate, and so no umpire 
or king-at-arms could stop them. 
_ No one doubted that it would be a true 
‘duel to the death, and therefore the 
‘different qualities and points of the war- 
Tiors were examined and discussed with 
the greatest freedom and interest. 
_ All the elder knights were in favour of 
Ra. Bh le Gros, who was not only by far the 
most powerful-looking kniglit of the two, 
but also more completely armed. 
_ “Tt will be but child’s play after all,” 
said one of the knights. “Mark you Sir 
‘Ralp h’s ponderous axe and heavy shield? 
‘What chance hath yonder stripling with 
only & sword and no shield? I am no 
Over of Sir Ralph, but he deserves victory 
this case, for it is simple bravado in the 
outh to fight in this manner—nay, ié is 
an insult to his antagonist.” 
_ “For my fas I wish the lad well,” said 
‘“ This Le Gros is but a creature 


‘another. 
of the dissolute Lord de Courcy. I believe 
the young fellow’s statement true: but, 
t the quaitel turn which way it will, we 
all hear More about the armourer’s 


| ighter, for I marked the king’s face well 


xt 
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when he heard the news, and it boded no 
good to Algernon de Courcy or his cunning 
uncle, Sir Bidulph de Boischene. But 
what is the meaning of this? See! the 
combatants ride away from each other. 
By my honour! this is a disgrace if the’ 
fight be stopped. Richard of the Lion’s 

eart was not wont to behaveso,” ‘ 

This remark might well have been made, 
for the two combatants had ridden up 
close to each other, a few words had 
passed, and then, saluting each other 
courteously, they had turned their horses’ 
heads, and rode away in different direc- 
tions; but the words that passed were 
certainly not of the most friendly charac- 
ter. } 

“Sir Knight of the Anvil,” said Sir 


Ralph le Gros, “be warned before it is too 


late; confess that thou art not a match for 
me, that thy statements about my kins- 
men were all false, and that thou wilt do 
penance for all thy presumption. Do that 
and thou shalt be permitted to go back to | 
thy forge.” 

“T know not by what right, Sir Ralph le 
Gros, you should address such words to 
me.” said our hero. “Have I by word or 
action shown that I have had the slightest 
fear of you or yours? Neyer! and sooner 
would I perish than do so. Let the com- 
bat proceed, and may Heaven protect the 
right!” 

“ Be it as you will,” replied Sir Ralph, 
“but don’t forget that I offered to spare 

ou. I will have no mercy now. You 
now the conditions of the combat ?” 

“J do, and will take care, Sir Ralph, that 
you have your wish.”’ 

Then they saluted each other and rode 
away to their friends. 

The trumpets sounded and the signal was 
given fcr the charge. 

To thesurprise oi all, Sir Ralph le Gros 
did not gallop straight at his foe, but 
dashed in @ straight line from the castle, 
waving his battle-axe on high. 

Calm and collected Sir Stephen shook his 
horse’s rein and galloped after his fee. 

Suddenly Ralph le Gros, having reached 
a good distance from the spectators, 
wheeled his horse round and charged 
furiously ot Sir Stephen. 

Nothing daunted, our hero with a toucli 
of the spur made his horse bound on one 
side, so that he escaped the blow his 
furious foe had made at his head, whilst by 
a dexterous movement he rained down such 
ashower of blows upon the crest of Sir 
Raiph that he was nearly stunned, and fell 
forward on to his horse’s neck; and had it 
not been for the gallant animal, which 
carried him out of the reach of our hero’s 
terrible arm, he would have been slain, 


arm?” cried Sir 


. prisoner, holding t 
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ou now of the ‘smith’s 
tephen, as he turned in 
“Do you think that it 


“What think 


ursuit of his foe, 


is to be laughed at? Turn, coward, and 
I do not plead for 


_ fnlfl your threat. 


mere 

y a shall not receive any,’ thundered 
Sir Ralph, as he once more managed to get 
control over his horse; “thus do I repay 
the insults you have dared to offer me!” 


~ There seemed almost no attempt now to 


guard the blows; the only endeavour of 
the warriors was to make their horses 
‘bound on one sidesoas to ayoid them. — 

In this our hero had much the better 
chance, being not only the lighter man, but 
alsc a more perfect horseman. 


He seemed to control the animal by a 


touch; and pressure from the knee caused 


“it to bound one way, a touch of the spur 


another. As forthe bridle he did not use 


it, but let it lie idle upon his horse’s neck, 


while with his left hand he would seize 


Sir Relph le Gros’s shield, and pushing it 
back used it almost as a weapon against 
its owner. 


In vain did Sir Ralph wield his pon- 
-derous battleaxe and deal blows to the 
right and left. Sir Stephen’s coolness and 


an endid hersemanship were a match for 
them all, so that he escaped without a 
scratch, whilst Sir Ralph le Gros was 
bleeding freely from many wounds. 


“Thou base-born varlet!” cried Le 
Gros, “I would sooner bear death than thy 


. insults,” and as he spoke he made a most 


furious blow at Sir Stephen. 

“You t 4 in yain. { conquer in spite of 
all,” replied our hero, as he cast his left 
hand up and turned aside the blow. 
“Your doom is sealed.” 

Catching Sir Ralph’s shie!d with one hand, 
he dragged it.on one side; and with one 
blow from his sword felled him senseless to 
the ground, where he fell with a fearful 
crash, whilst his horse dashed wildly over 
the plain. 

Leaping from his horse, Stephen at once 
_ placed his foot on his fallen foe’s chest, and 

inting his sword ai his throat, called upon 
poe R Id thyself 

“Yie ir Ra eld thyself m 

lite fax me, or f[ will 
strike at once !” 

“ Wold—hold thy hand! I do confess 
myself beaten, and hold myself at. thy 
mercy. Spare my life and 1 may do thee 
- some service.’ 

By this time all the nobles that had 
witnessed the combat came riding up. 

“Mhou hast fought nobly, Sir Stephen,” 


_ said the king, “ and deserve all that have 


done for thee Heaven will always protect 
ithe good and just; im proof sepa news 
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hath arrived, even at ‘the sowtete of ‘ae 
victory, whereby we learned the treachery ty r 
of the Lord de Courcy and his black- 
hearted uncle, Sir Bidulph de Boischene, 
Shame it is that such good names sho 
thus be stained with crime, The Lordida 
Courcy we have ever held in low estimation 
and but that he was a favourite with o a 
queen-mother would long since have 
checked his course of licence, What wil 1 
you do with your prisoner?” 
“He hath confessed himself conquered 
I need no more,” replied our hero. a 
“Now, by our lady! thou’ art too. 
enerous,” cried Le Gros with seeming o 
ankness. “But I can in some measnre 
return Fide good will, and will do. so. T ‘a 
do con ess that with the aid of Sir Bidulph 
the Lord de Courcy hath carried off tl he 
armourer’s daughter, and, if I judge rightly 
by this time sheis Lady Courcy, honow | y 
wed by the Abbot of Leigh.” ac 2° 
“Can this be true? If so all hope « e OD. 
earth to me hath fled!” cried Sir Step d en, 
“T know not if it be accomplished ye 
but such was their purpose, and Sir Bidulp iph 
is a man not easily to be baulked.” pat 
“This is part of a cruel scheme,” cried’ - 
knight who had riddeu close to the king) 
ot iat night the Bishop of Rochester erossed 
to Leigh, and was at the abbey whe thes 3 
ruffians arrived with the maiden ney 
so crucily carried off. The bishop’s peop ia 
Jearned the truth of the matter and in- 
formed his grace, who boldly spoke im the 
lady’s defence. The elder roman Cleat 
to be the Earl of Beauclerk. ce 
“ How!” cried another. knight, and c 
forward, “dared he to use my name Fi 5, 
- Aye! my lord! moreover he did ela S 
the maiden as his daughter, whose rebellic us 
conduct in refusing to wed the youn g 
Lord de Courcy, bad compelled him ut to 
this violence.” Oh 
“Oh!” cried the Karl of Benuclank, 
shook his clenched hand towards the al x 
“if Heaven but grant that I pan: n nee 
this Sir Bidulph will make him ¢ : 
me for t 
“Nay,” said one of the barnos, $9 That 
proof have we of this. a) 
“Mine.” said a man of noble prese 08, 
clad in complete armour—armcour Be ich 
differed but little from the other k ghts } 
save that on his cloak was worked soit 
the holy symbols, showing him to he & 
priest. “I, the Bishop of Rockets can 
swear to if.” ai 
“Most holy father,” eried King Richs rd , 
“it needs not thy word. Even. here stands 
Sir cnr le Gros, who neue confessed t to th he 
truth of the matter.” és AS 
“Nay, but the Abbot ‘of 
answer to me for this dap 


> te 
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- thet it was the Earl of Beauclerk, when he 
must have known of the whole plot. f 


for this.” 

“Patience! patience!” cried King Richard. 
“J have sent for one who can, if he will, 
throw much light upon the subject, and” 
_ herehecomes. Stand back, gentlemen, and 
let my men bring Robert the Armourer 
_ before me.” us ; 

__ The nobles drew back, and Robert Smith, 
between two soldiers, marched. up to the 


— _ Robert Smith,” said Richard Coeur de 
Lion, sternly, “hast thou heard that thv 
daughter hath been carried off by Sir 
dea Som and the Lord de Courcy, and that 
_ in defending her this noble gentleman slew 
_ Master George Wynyard ?” 
“For which I give him little thanks,” 
~ growled the smith, as he cast a look of 
_ hatred at our hero. “He was for ever 
placing stumbling-blocksin my way. Woe 
1s the day that I took him under my roof, 
. His father was a ne’er-do-well, and had it 
- not been for the dame I should have left 
_ him to starve, and have been a happier man, 
for he ever brought misery to my house.” 
Because thou didst cause it,” cried Will 
A o the Bow, thrusting himself forward. 

“ell me, who was this lad’s father?” 
_ “J do not know,” said Robert Smith, 
, acct wilt not know !” cried Will. “ How 

‘often hast thou declared that he is the 

orphan of some poor relation or friend, and 
that thou didst take him out of charity? 

hou take a child out of charity! Why 
thou wouldst not take a pup dog to save 
its life. Speakhonestly. Who is this lad’s 
» father Pewict ren 

_ Fora moment the smith seemed startled 


AiG 
yes, 


at this sudden attack, but quickly recover- 

_ ing himself he made reply with a bitter 

“Thou art like all friends, Master Will, 

do nore injury than good. I still tell thee 
t 


found tim sprawling in a ditch, where his 
mother had left him todie. My wife pitied 
the lad and as we had no children I agreed 
to take him. To cover his shame i called 
- bimarelation. I now disown him.” 
“Lead the dog away,” said Richard, “and 
put him to the question. We will soon see 
e will refuse to answer us.” 

__ “Nay, nay, my liege!” cried Sir Stephen, 
“jet him not be so treated. For aught I 
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know not who this lad’s father is. 












of 


_ that the beauteous maid, Alice, be instantly 
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_ swear that he shall be madeto answer dearly | 
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* * Alas! my son,” exclaimed the Bishop of 
Rochester, “ that is impossible.” 

“How impossible!” thundered the king, 
“Ti I command it is there a man in ail 
Englarid who dare disobey me ?” 

“ No oné in England,” replied the Bishop ; 
“but the Lord de Courcy is out of Eng- 


land.” . 
“Out of England! Whither hath the 


| cowardly traitor flown ?” crieGSir Stephen. 


“Y know not. Sir Hubert de Burg, know- 
ing-that the Harl of Beauclerk was not at 
the abbey, and also that he had not a 
daughter, at once, as high constable of 
Essex, despatched a troop of horse from 
Hadleigh Castle with orders that the Lord 
de Courcy and the lady should be given 
over to him, and then he learned that all 
the party had sailed in a ship called the 
Leopard to the Holy Land.” . 

“And this so-called Earl of Beauclerk— 
knowst thou whom he could he, SirRalph?” 

“I know not, my liege, unless it be Sir 
Bidulph, and so I think it must have been.” 

“And you, sir Smith,” cried the king, 
turning to the armourer, “ have you no tear 
for the loss of your daughter—your only 
child !” 

“None,” replied the smith, doggedly. 
“She was zot my child |” 

“Not your child!” cried the knights and 
barons, a" 

“No; Sir Bidulph de Boischene, the 
Knight Templar, is her father.” 

* You lie!” cried Stephen, trembling with 


passion. “Would you disgrace your own 


child ?” : 

“ She is no child of mine, I tell you. Sir 
Bidulph entrusted her to my keeping when 
a babe scarcely a month old. He paid me 
well, and I held my tongue. S’blood! you 
would not have me refuse the Knight 
Templar’s money.” 

“Stay!” cried the king, “ how know you 
that this was the knight’s child ?” 

‘“ Wor the simple reason that men do not 
keep other men’s children for nothing.” 

“But you have done soif your story be 
true about Sir Stephen.” 

“Ah! but my wife made me do that, and 
being 2 Knight Templar, Sir Bidulph could 
not marry, bence his anxiety to keep the 
matter dark and to make his nephew wed 
the lady.” 

“Will you swear to this?” demanded - 
the king, looking sternly at the armourer. 

“I know nothing for certaim beyond that 
Alice is no child of mine, and that Sr 
Bidulph brought her unto me and placed 
her in charge of my wife, Dame Margery. 
I grew fond of the girl, and would have 
had her wed George Wynyard, whom 
yonder knight slew. It eeems her father 


~~ 


have kept my word and given ‘you 
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. om 
wished her to wed LorddeCourcy. Iksow 


_ BO more, and, nowthat she has gone, cars 


not what hath become of her.” | 
“Doth this fellow speak truth?” whis- 
pered the king to Sir Stephen. 
“IT know not, sire,” whispered our hero. 
“T am in terrible doubt and difficulty.” 
“That the ship called the Leopard hath 


_ sailed with Sir Bidulph, De Courcy, and'the 


beautiful Alice there can be no doubt, 
therefore what would you do?” 

“Tollow them, sire—follow them, and 
wring the truth out of their hearts.” 

“And by my royal word you shall!” 
cried Richard. ‘Our ship, the Lion, is 
now near London-bridge. To her at once., 
Thou shalt be her captain—her commander. 
She is ready manned, armed, and provi- 
sioned. Thou shalt sail at once. Take 
with thee the smith as thy armourer, and 
let him beware how he disobeys thee, or by 
my kingly word no oak in England shall 
be as high as the tree on which I will 
hang him.” — 

“Sire!” cried Ralph le Gros, “I pray 
you let me go with this gallant knight.” 

“And why? Did you not but a little 
time ago declare yourself his foe ?” 

“Tis true; but did he not but now 
spare my life, and thereby bind me to 
him for everin the bonds of gratitude. I 
know the ship the Leopard well and how 
she sails. Trust me as pilot to the Lion 
and I will promise that she shall overtake 
her foe.” 

“And wherefore would you do this?” 
demanded Richard, suspiciously. 

“Out of gratitude that my life is spared 
by this noble knight.” 

“ Be it so,” said the king, “Sir Hubert 
de Burg, carry these my orders to the 
master of our good ship Lion. See that 
she sails at once, and Sir Stephen Stern- 
hold is her commander. Sir Ralph le Gros 
—whom we have known as a gallant 
sailor—shall be the pilot. I shall join my 
brother, Philip of France, at Paris, and sail 
from Marseilles. Farewell, Six Stephen; I 
start 
in life. Keep the sails of your ship well 
filled, and may heaven prosper you. When 
next we meet it will be in the Holy Land 
to meet the dread Saladin face to face, and 
wrench the Holy City from his grasp.” 

Shaking hands with our here, King 


Richard dashed away, followed by his 


courtiers, 
we? o 
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| poxious for your ruin.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A FIERCE COMBAT. 
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b bases good ship Lion had been some weeks ~ he 
at sea, and had met with very rough 
weather. Neither was this the only hard- ei 
ship which our hero had to contend 
against. How he could not tell, but he 
knew too well that a half mutinous feeling 
had sprung up amongst the crew and the 
soldiers, which he found it most difficult ~ 
to suppress even with the aid of his ~ 
stalwart friend, Will o’ the Bow. 4 
It was a dark, cloudy night, the sea ran. 
heavily, and the wind blew violently, 
whilst the rumble of distant thunder, and 
the gleam of lightning to windward fore- — 
told the rapid approach of a storm. - Ted 
Sir Stephen, wrapped in a boat cloak, PA 
was seated amidships watching the sea, — 
which seemed, like the lion, to be lashing __ 
itself into a passion, when Will stepped up “ti 
to him, and, standing by his gsae, sald— % 
“Tt isa nasty night, captain. Methinks 
there is mischief in that sky.” ne 
“Youre right, good Will. I do notlike 
the looks of the night at all.” — a 
“Would that the clouds were the only 
things wherein I perceive mischief.” Mee 
“What mean you? Speak out, good 
Will, and let me know your news.” - ao 
Will looked cautiously round to see that — 
no one was near, and then said— Se 
“Ti you would have me speak out, Sir hay 
ciephey you must let me sit by your: 
side.” | os, 
“That you may do and welcome, myold 
comrade. But whyisthat necessary?” 
“So that I may whisper into your ear. _ 
I care not for others to know whatI say.” 
“Well, be it as you will. Now, what —§ ~ 
have you so secret to tell me?” | Ye 
“This, Sir Stephen. We must make for 
the coast of Palestine as soon as wecan, I 
tell you there is more danger in the ship 
than in the sea. That rages openly, and 
we can contend with it, seeing the dangers 
aud knowing them: but how can we — 
struggle against black conspiracy?” 
“Ha! have you heard anything fresh? 
What new troubles are upon us?” “a 
‘“‘T have found out who are the traitors 
who stir up the crew to mutiny.” wate 
“And who are they?” demanded Sir 
Stephen, angrily. “If we know them we 
may check them.” 2 Be", 
“TI know not that. First, your old a) 
master and his fiend apprentice Rip. They | 
do all they can against you. Marry comea 
up! old Robert Smith must havea good ~ 
cause to hate you, or he would not be so 
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_ *And yet, believe me, I have done noth- 
‘ing to cause that hatred.” | 

- “Dolnot know it? Havel not nursed you 
is a babe, watched you asa boy, and taught 
you how to shoot—made a man of you? 
You do aught to cause his hatred! Not it. 
Besides, you were always too fond of the 
lady Alice to displease her father—if he be 
: 



















her father, which I doubt. I ask a thou- 
sand pardons, Sir Stephen, for having thus 
“touched 4 subject on which you have 
ordered me not to speak. The words 
slipped from my lips.” 
_ “Name it not, good friend. But to your 
istory. Who else is treacherous to me ?” 
_ “Sir Ralph le Gros. Have you not 
noticed how affable he is to the men?” 
- “In good truth, I have; and have also 
‘long suspected him of tampering with 
them.” 
ee I have proofs!” said old 
Ss “Proof! What mean you?” demanded 
a hen, 
_ “I mean that which I say. I have 
proofs. This evening as J came on deck I 
gawaship at some distance from us. Sir 
Ralph le Gros and several of the chief 
" sailors were watching her so intently that 
' they did not notice 1 was near them.” 
| “Well, go on. Why was not the ship 
a reported to me, I wonder?” 
 1t ought to have been reported, and 
4 ate told me he had reported it.” 
' “He never did.” 
“Then that proves there is treason in it. 
Well, I saw signals were passing between 
the ship and our captain. They evidently 
4p, derstood each other. Then I saw gleams 
of armour, and I knew that it was a ship 
of war.” 
aa “What ship is that, Sir Ralph?’ said 
io Leen 


we i 
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“Upon that he started and sygore an 


“How came you here ?’ he demanded. 

» © ‘What shipis that ?’ I replied. 

_ *©4 ship from Malta. I will go and tell 
 SirStephen. She will not keep us com- 
TD ery: ‘Signal her that we have no commu- 
nication to make to her.’ 

acy aa yenerepon the skipper made some 
 sign—I know not what—and the ship at 
once put ap her helm and made off on 
» another tack.” or) é 
“But noreport was made to me!” cried 
Sir Stephen, “ There must be treachery 
a5 n this.” : 

; ‘There is. Sir Ralph went into your 










ina few minutes,said that you were so 
: sleep ‘that you would not arouse to ses 

ie ship. I Petitved it, for I know how 
xhausted you must have been, haying kept 
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rh bin, and when he returned, which he did 
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watch solong. Still, I was suspicious— 
the crew of the stranger ship seemed to 
know Sir Ralph le Gros and some of our 
eople. At last it flashed across me that I 

ew the ship. I had seen it laying in the 
Thames. It was the Leopard, in which 
Lord de Courey and his uncle Sir Bidulph 
escaped from England and carried off 
Alice.” 

“If this be true ll have revenge,” said 
Sir Stephen, as he started to his feet. 

“Patience—patience! my lord,’ said 
Will. “ Having become convinced of this, 
I took the liberty of playing spy and ~ 
eavesdropper, and heard Le Gros speak to 
the captain of the ship. He promised him 
a large reward if he would do what he 
wanted—what that was I do not know; 
but it was against you, for he described 
you as a low-born churl, who had gained 
the king’s favour by traducing others. The 
smith was called in to prove this, and I 
heard him declare that.at least a dozen of 
the soldiers and sailors were ready to join 
against you. Still the captain held out, 
and declared that none of the officers 
would join. How the matter has ended I 
know not, for they broke off suddenly, 
declaring that they would talk further 
over it when the time was near, whatever 
that may mean,” 

“ This must be seen to at once,” said Sir 
Stephen. “Quick! good Will, my arms. 


| See that all the men you can trust are 


armed—those of whom you are doubtful 
must be watched. Come tome ajt. I see 
Sir Ralph le Gzos is there, and he shall ex- 
plain the meaning of all this. It shall be - 
done, and that at once. Sir Ralph le Gros 
had better look to himself.” 

In afew minutes Will had carried out 
his master’s orders. - 
Buckling on his sword, Sir Stephen 
walked aft, where Sir Ralph was standing 

by the helm, 

“Thereis a fiercer storm than we have 
yet had coming up, Sir Stephen,” said Sir 
Ralph. 

“Marry come up! Sir Ralph, but I think 
you speaktruly. What ship was that you 
spoke to to-day?” 

“Ship! i—that is—oh, yes! I remem-~ 
ber now. A Spanish ship.’ 

“ Of war?” 

“No; o trader.” 

“Why did you not report herto me? I, 
as commander of this ship. should haye ; 
been informed of it.” 

“ Perhaps 80, but you were tired. The 
ship was of 20 consequence, she could 
give us no news, and—” 


“Wasa ship of war. You say now, 4 
Spanish vessel. You said then she was 
from Maita.” ‘“ 


| « 


“Did 1? IT must have made B mista, 


i wie Said 30 I must have: ‘thoug® so at the 


time,” 


“I know what the ship was, and 2 
sailed in her,” said Stephen. : 
_ “You know her?” a 
“Yes: she was the ship the king com- 


manded us to capture—the Leopard, of 


_ London, with Sir Bidulph de Boischene, 


“the ship was a merchant vessel. 


De Courcy, and their victim Alice.” 
“Tt is not so, I swear!” cried Sir Ralph; 
Ask the 


captain. Come hither, captain, and ex- 


ye, to Sir Stephen what the ship was. 


- would not be bribed, whi 


crimes. 


et him know her intention.” 

‘Sir Stephen saw as well as the darkness 
would let him that the captain and some 
dozen of the worst of the erew and soldiers 


‘Were creeping towards him, and at once 


Knew they had agreed to the plot, and 
were about to seize and probably murder 
him, and fling his body into the sea, They 
would then proclaim Le Gros their leader, 
cut down all thosg who opposed or who 

Ae t those who 
came readily [over would receive large 


‘rewards and promises of future welfare. 


Swiftly drawing his sword Sir Stephen 

sprang upon Le Gros, and flung him 
heavily upon the deck. 
_ “Villain!” he cried; I have discovered 
your treachery, and you shail receive the 
just punishment of all such dastardly 
What ho, there, Will o’ the Bow! 
Bring up our men, and let these rascals be 
cast into irons.” 

“To arms, men!” cried the captain, as he 
drew his sword. “ We have borne this 
fellow’s. rule too long. Cut him down! 
The Leopard will meet us, and joined to- 


_ gether we will become kings of the sea.” 


“Stand by me in the name of the king ” 
shouted Sir Stephen. “Thus perish all 


? traitors ig 


As he spoke he cut the captain down, 


who fell, without a groan, lifeless upon the 


- deck. Tn an instant, led on by Will o’ the 


Bow, the loyal portion of the crew rushed 


_ forward, and a terrific struggle ensued, 


In the midst “of the din cf conflict, the 
clash of steel, the shrieks and cries of the 
wounded, the storm burst in all its fury 

The black sky was rent asunder, and the 


; livid lightning flashed continually, lighting 


the whole terrible scene, and lending an 


= iditional horror to the foam-crested waves 


> as they leaped and fell, threatening every 


; moment to 


» aoe 


Death thé’ fury 


the little barque. 

in the struggle Ralph le Gros had man- 

Le to recover his feet, and seizing an axe 
aced his back against &@ mast, x ainpess 

and lagen ot 

Suddenly he uttered 8 wil d'yell of cohiepie 


Oh and then thundered f 


W " Look to aa aeeeit Bir Sir Rope Sternhold, 
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The game is now mine, and bitterly a all 
you answer for the wrongs yo done 
The insult 1 received in bein “4 er- 
thrown by a new-fiedged knight shall be’ 
washed away. See! yonder comes the 
Leopard to feast upon your flesh, ee 2 
my men; assistance 1s Dear. i 
the base-born knave, Stephen Ster ld) 
and long live Sir Bidulph the Boischene Ve i 

Sir Stephen, to his dismay, on looking ap 
beheld a large ship bearing down appB 
therm in pail. 

The deck of the vessel was crowded with 
armed men, who by their gestures were 
foes. The hostile barque was well managed ; 
and as her sails took the wind she les 
over the foaming billows as if. anxious t 
fall upon her prey. 7 pe 

“See yonder barque ! p yelled Se 
“She hath my friends on ce | 
Scon you will be our prisoner, and a Q. 
sold to the Saracens as & slave. ‘Yield !— 
yield at once—ali of you! Lay down your 
arms, my fine fellows, and you shall be well 
rewarded. Resist eee and hess. eee.” 
sold into caus A ia 


ou to bribe these ea fellows. to dis- 

onour? Be our iate what it msy you 
shall not triumph. ” bites 2. 
- Once more be engaged the false knight’ o 
deadly strife, and at last, with one fierce 
blow, cleft his right shoulder open so ‘the b 
he was powerless. The next instant. he had { 
seized him by the girdle, and as the hostile 
barque ran alongside had flung him on her 
deck. a 
“ Take thy friend, Sir Bidulph, y, he cried 
as he fiew to the helm, and shunting it o 
made the Lion sh:er off so that th 
were atleast some half-dozen yards rele : 
herand the Leopard, “One day I will "a 
thee the-same, 

- The sudden sheering off of the vessel W 
so unexpected that many of the Leopard’s 
crew who had sp forward to board tl he 
Lion fell between the two ships and where 
drowned. Others, but only afew, activ ly 
reached the deck of the Lion, but only to be 
instantly cut down, for the-mutiny | nod : 
been crushed, the ringleaders killed, : 
those who had been the most ready to rab al ty 
were cnly too anxious to return to their 
duty, and to show by their deads their re 
pentance for having been led away. 

A shout of baffled rage rose oa ee a 
Leopard as she flew past the Lion, havi 
missed grappling, which they intended t 
have done. 

«“ Archers to the front!” cried ‘Sir ou 
“Look to the boys, Will, and see that they 
twang their. bows with force, and that: ai 
fim tells, Remember we sae Or life 1 
our king.” 


a5, 1, 






‘The men cheered, and under the guidance 
‘Will leaped to the gunwale, and poured 
light of arrows into the enemy’s vessel, 
- doing Bee cea 

_ But Sir Bidulph wasaskilled warrior, and 
oa ereuee returned the shots with deadly 

ect, | 
_ “Put up the shields!” cried Sir Stephen. 
“Shoot from behind your shields.” 
_ This was quickly done, and by it many 
_ lives were saved. | 
bo Both vessels put about, and once mora 
_ the Leopard aifembied to run down Sir 
_ Stephen’s ship ; but for the second time our 
_ hero managed to shift the helm with such 
_ dexterity that, well-steered as the Leopard 
_ was. she missed her mark again, and shot 
_ past, receiving as she did so not only a flight 
of arrows, but. someone of the crew— 
_ Stephen never knew who it was—threw a 
_ barrel of lighted tar into the ill-fated ship. 
A rte pie eke and in a apie the 
- ane ing liquid was runnin over the 
i 
as the flames caught the wood, sending a 


&. 































_ “Yield—yield!” cried Sir Stephen, as he 
leaped up by the side of the mast and 
hai ed the burning an 
_. “Never!” cried Sir Bidulph de Boischene, 
og pe Ponted dellantly at his flag, on which 
_ was depicted a leopard tearing open the 
breast of a man and devouring his heart. 
_ “No; I can die as bravely as i have lived, 
and hating you as much, I know these 
_ Seas well. III perish iook to yourself.” 
“By all the saints! the rascal has spoken 
the truth for once in his life,” muttered 
| Will. “Ihave heard it said that no man 
. breathing knows this coast as well as Sir 
_ Bidulph. We must-look to ourselves. Ah! 
_ what fi is that leaping upon the poop 
ofthe Leopard? By Heaven! it is Lord de 
Courcy. Down, Sir Stephen, down! He 


~ De Cou: ae dischar. 

that with such force that it buried itself 

_ some inches deep into the mast, just beneath 
the place round which our hero had placed 














his arm. | 

_ “Coward!” said Sir Stephen, as he broke 
off the arrow and flung it from him. 
“This is the reward of all such treachery!” 
cried Will, and seizing a bow and arrow, he 
discharged a shaft with such good aim that 
had it not been for the vessel lurching it 
must have been fatal, for, as it was, it 
_ buried itself deeply into the left shoulder 
of De Courcy, who fell back, screaming 
-Youdly, on the deck. ; 
“Yield, Sir Bidulph, yield!” cried Sir 
‘Stephen. ‘To es further will be but 
to waste valuable lives. Pledge me your 
word that you and your men will surrender 
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_ There arose a yell of horror and despair 


uddy glare over the sea and up to the skies. 


“ae 


yourselves my prisoners, and J will promise 

you all fair treatmeat until I deliver you 
oye es the mercy of king Richard of Eng- 
an 1 

“Who is about as merciful as the lion 
after whom he is named,” replied Sir 
Bidulph, with a bitter langh. “Crowd on - 
all saul, there! Courage, my men, we will 
yet give this boaster the slip, who dares to 
order us to yield, whilst he threatens us 
with therage of King Richard. Dashwater 
over the ropes and mast. If they but hold 
one half an hour longer we shall be safe. 
We outsail them splendidly.” 

“Yield! or I will order.my archers to 
shoot upon you, distressed as you are!” 
shouted Reenter: 

“ Do so!” roared back Sir Bidulph, and I 
tell you that the first man of mine falling, 


I will have the smith’s pretty daughter. 


Alice, brought up on the deck, load her with ~ 
irons, and fling her into the sea. Ha, ha, 
ha! Methinks that method of rescuing 
your mistress from the claws of the Leopard 
would scarcely be to your liking. Out oars, 
there! Pull for your lives—every moment 
is valuable!” . 

What could Sir Stephen do? He knew 
that Bidulph the Brutal, as he had been 
well named, would keep his word if driven 
to despair; and yet to let these fellows 
escape seemed to be a crime. Stili, he 
dared not risk placing Alice in such dan- 
ger. 

A hasty council of war was called, whilst 
orders were given to the seamen to mako 
all sail in pursuit of the Leopard. 

Sir Stephen found that he had lost a 
great many of his men, first by the mutiny 
and then by the battle, for the archers on™ 
board the Leopard were exceedingly well 
trained. - 

Then he had lost both the captain, or 
sailing-master, and his pilot, and soon dis- 
covered that the rest of the crew knew 
little or nothing of seamanship, beyond 
how to set and take in sails at the captain’s 
orders. Even the first mate was so severely 
wounded that it was doubtful if he cowd 
help them. 

“T would do anything rather than let 
that villain, Sir Bidulph, escape,” he mut- 
tered. “Think, Will—is there not some 
plan by which to catch him ?” 

“None that I know, Sir Stephen. I 
would that we were in a calmer sea, or had 
a pilot on board. But ali that we can dois 
to follow Sir Bidulph. He does know how 
to steer—knows the coast so well that heis 
sure to go safely to port.” 

“Tt is our only chance,” said Sir Si¢phen. 


“See that all sail is made. At all events 


the Leopard shall not eseape us.” 

Once more Sir Stephon stood upon the 
deck, his eyes fixed upon the burning ship 
which he was pursuing, 
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The grey light of morning had for some 
time deen ern in the east, but with all 
the suddenness of an eastern dawn the sun 
seemed to leap up into the heavens, dispeil- 
ing the darkness, and flooding the ocean 
with rmiddy light. 

Light! Yes; buta light which brought 
no hope to the pursuers or the pursued, for 
it showed them a rock-bound coast. within 
half a mile of them, onto which they were 
selling at full speed. 

A cry of horror arose from both crews 
when they perceived this, and Sir Stephen 
at once gave orders to shorten sail; but all 


knew it was hopeless—that the vessel 


must be dashed upon the rocks. 
Leapin 


to the rockbound coast— 


“Thou hast followed me well, Sir Step- 


hen,” he shouted in derision—“ follow me 
to the death. Ha, ha, ha! 
this world can prevent the ship from strik- 
ing. ~FareweH, Sir Stephen! Abandon 
hope. You must perish! ” 


“Save me ! save me, Stephen!’ shrieked 
Alice, as she held out her arms to our hero. | 


“Villain!” saidStephen. ‘‘ Surrenderup 
that girl, and I will spare you.” 


“ You spare!” replied Sir Bidulph de 


Boischene, contemptuously ; “your fate is 
sealed.” 

“Coward!” cried old Will, as he seized a 
bow and arrow and took aim at Sir Bidulph. 
“Coward! thus will I end thy miserable 
existence.” 

But before he could relense the string, 
Sir F*dulph had thrown the fair Alice 
befor ‘im. J 

“f ot!” he exclaimed, “and kill thy 
mags.er’s lady-love. Ha, ha, ha! I defy 
thee.” . 

“Do not discharge thy shaft,” exclaimed 
Sir Stephen; “you may kill her. Let all 
the men look to their arms, cast off their 
heavy garments, and prepare to swim. 
We may yet be saved. Let every stitch of 
canvas be set. I will take the helm. If 
we must meet death, we will face it like 
men.” 

Seizing the helm, Sir Stephen managed 
to place his ship exactly in a line with 
that of Sir Bidulph, for he guessed that the 
villain knew some way of saving his own 
ship. 

This proved true, for the Leopard flew 

ast the reafs unhurt, and by careful steer- 
ing the Lion didthesame. But now before 
them was the coast of Palestine, on which 
the ships must dash. 

Crowding on all sail, the doomed vessels 
aped on. There was a fearful crash, and 
thy) Leonard had struck. 
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into the poop of the burning 
vessel, holding in one arm the terrified Alice, 
whilst with his sword Sir Biduiph pointed 


Nothing in 









Sir Stephen gnashed his teeth, as he saw 
Sir Bidulph de Boischene and his followers 
leap on shore, and make their way up the © 
rocks, oy ae 

He saw Sir Bidulph and the Lord de ~ 
Courcy compel Alice to hurry forward, ~ 
each holding an arm and dragging heron, 

A fearful crash, and the good ship Lion ~ 
had struck upon. the shore, ie 

“ Keep together—keep together!” crisd — 
Sir Stephen, as he leaped into the water; — 
“We may yet repay these villains the © 
wrong they have done us.” : 

Using their shields to protect them from 
the flight of arrows which the foe poured — 
in upon them, the brave little band fought — 
its way through the breakers to the land 
headed by Sir Stephen. te 

Battle-axe in hand Sir Stephen leaped ~ 
upon the foe, and tried to cut his way 
through them. vir 

But they were stalwart, stubborn fellows, 
who disputed every inch of ground, water- 
ing it with their blood, and only yielding 
it up with their last breath. mes 

But eventually they were compelled to — 
give way, and take refuge in flight. ae 

With loud shouts of victory the braye — 
soldiers followed the fugitives and cut 
them down, until recalled by Sir Stephen ~ 
Sternhold. e 3if 

Vainly did the men search for Alice and 
her captors. They had escaped, and oar ~ 
hero, with a sad heart, had to recall his 
men, for he fancied they might be attacked 
by the Saracens, who must have noticed e, 
the wrecks. : AM 

Hastily collecting what they could of 


the wreck, under Sir Stephen’s command, ‘ae 
‘ 


is 


the men managed to build up a kind of — 
fort, where they were able to rest and ; 
; 
2 


vi : 


consider how they were to act. , 
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CHAPTER IX, 






THE SARACEN RENEGADE—SIR STEPHEN _ 
STERNHOLD ACCEPTS HIS SERVICES—. x 









THE ENCAMPMENT, ‘ 3 
a OW you where we are, good Will?” 
demanded our hero. aaa 


“Y faith, not I,” replied Will o’ the Bow; 
“but here comes one who may tell us. Our 
men have captured a prisoner.” 

As he spoke the men dragged a Saracen 
before Sir Stephen—a sallow fellow, with 
a hang-dog look. mee, 

“Whom have we here?” demanded gir! ‘ 
Sir Stephen. “Whatis this fellow?”  — 

“And jt please your worship, we found — 
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_ him wandering neat our camp, spying.” 
“Yam no spy,” replied the man,in good 
_ English; “I am a fugitive” 

“A fugitive, and from whence?” de- 
_ manded Sir Stephen. 

_ “From the great Saladin,” replied the 
_ man, “Why should I hide my crime, if 
 erime it be? I was taken prisoner by an 
- English knight. .He was good and kind to 
_ me, and converted me to his religion. I 
_ would have stayed with him, but I had a 
wife, whom J loved beyond everything, 
- andtherefore prayed my master to release 
_ me from captivity. e did so, and [I 
returned to my people—returned to find 
- my home desolate, for the all-powerful 
Sheik Mahomed Abu had seized my 
fortune, and carried off my wife, the 
beautiful Zayda, and placed her in his 
harem.” 

“And what did you do under such bitter 
- wrong?” demanded Sir Stephen. 
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Be “{ appealed to the great Saladin to re- 


_ dress my wrong and punish the sheik.” 
_ “And did he not do so?” demanded our 
_ hero. “He is reported brave and gener- 
. ous.” 
a “And sohe is. But I had turned Christ- 
ian, and Saladin never forgives that. Iwas 
_ stripped to the waist and flogged with rods 
and whips. I was thrown into a filthy 
- dungeon. and told that there I should be 
_ ‘kept until every Christian had been driven 
out of Palestine, and then I should be 
_ handed over to my deadly foe, the Sheik 
_ Mahomed Abu, as his slave.” 
_ “Tf thy story be true, thou hast, indeed, 
_ been most shamefully treated.” 
“TT pray you believe me, nobie sir. See 
here, on my arms,” he returned, as he rolled 
back his sleeves and showed dreadful scars 
_ upon the upper part of his arms—“ on my 
_ arms are proofs of how badly I was treated, 
proofs that I shall ca with me to my 
peteve. These scars are silent witnesses to 
you; to me they cry aloud, ‘Reyvenge— 
_ revenge upon the Sheik Mahomed Abu!’” 
_ __“ How did you escape from the dungeon ? 
Methinks that was no easy matter.” 
_ “Weeks had passed away. My gaoler, a 
cruel fellow, with skin as black as his heart, 
used to visit me and jeer at my misery. 
_ He would tell me how my Zayda had become 
bees of my rival’s harem, and declared 
that it was at her desire I was so cruelly 
Es eae me day, rer the ee had 
- left me, I flung myself down on the damp 
fe: ae ueddehed Beith grief and despair. 
By s I did somy hands struck something. It 
was an old, rusty dagger. How it came in 
_ that place I know not. To me it seemed 
_ sent by heaven, and on its rust-eaten blade, 
to my ee aieike finger 1 et fiery 
letters, traced by the finger of Fate, spelling 
¥ she ‘Revenge pe 
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“It was, indeed, strange; but stili I 
believe you,” said Sir Stephen. “ Proceed.” 

“T waited crouched in a corner, the knife 
grasped in my neryous hand, until I heard 
my gaoler’s approach. He entered the 
prison and threw me my loathsome food, 
heaping me with insult and abuse. 

“JT did not stir—I did not speak. He 
kicked me—still I remained motionless, 
until at last the monster, thinking that 
death had released me from his cruelties, 
leaned over to examine me. 

“Tn an instant I had him by the throat, 
and the next moment he was a corpse at my 
feet. Quickly I changed clothes with the 
dead body, and having arranged the folds 
of my turban so as to conceal my face as 
much as possible, I stole forth from my 
dungeon. © 

“The prison was well known to me. [ 
crept to the room which had belonged to my 
gaoler, coloured my face to look like his, 
armed myself with his weapons, and so 
managed to pass the guard, and fled, deter- 
mined to return to the Christian army, and 
fight against the sons of Islam.” 

““¥ will ask you one ortwo questions, and 
if you answer them properly will receive 
you amongst my people,” said Sir Stephen. 

“T will answer as best I can,’ replied 
the man; “but I want not to be of thy 
people.” 

“What? cried Will; “dare you refuse 
the noble knight’s offer ?” 

“J tell you I have other work todo than 
merely to fight.- My whole life shall be 
devoted to ruining Mohamed Abu, and 
revenging the wrong he has done me. In 
doing that I shall assist the Christian cause, 
for the Sheik Mahomed is one of the most 
powerful and deadliest foes to their cause.” 

“Tell me how it was that you discovered 
a band of English had arrived here ?” 

“Last night I was hiding amongst the 
rocks, and saw the shiponfire. This morn- 
ing I concealed myself, and saw the wrecks 
and the combat; and when I saw the others 
fly I knew that they were traitors, and 
therefore joined you. Besides, the soldiers 
of the Sheik Mahomed Abuare not far dis- 
tant, and I doubt not your foes wiilfall into 
their hands.” 

“Tf so he will assuredly kill them, so they 
will meet their reward.” | 

“]T know not that,” replied the man; “if 
they change their religion he will receive 
them with open arms., The renegade 
warriors of the west are always warmly 
welcomed by our people. Ifthey join the 
sheik I doubt not that they will guide him 
down here to seize you.” ; 

“ By my faith! but that is too likely,” said 
Sir Stephen. “Sir Bidulph de Boischene1s 
aman who cares not for ho our or religion. 
He is a bold, bad man, without heart of 
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conscience, and if hecould gain by it, would 
willingly renouuce his faith. But tell me, 
friend, if thou wilt not join as one of my 
oe in. what character do you meah to 
ae ; 
“Asa spy OF 28 a guide ; anyway so that 
IT am free to act against the Sheik Mahomed 
Abu, and so fire myrevenge. On these con- 
ditions I will guide you to the camp before 
Acre, where Richard of England wili arrive 
in afew days, or for aught I know he ma. 
be there now. If you refuse my offer 
trust to your honour to Jet me depart on 
‘my way tothe oamp.” 
agen LWA) accept your offer. Now tell me 
‘what name we aro to call you.” 
_ “Giaffa,” replied the man, firmly: “and 
_ now, my lord. since you have taken me into 
your service, I weuld advise you to fortify 
this encampment, and keep close watch for 
an attack. If your foes have met the Sheik 
Se Abu you will be attacked to- 
ni 3? 
an cata he be trustworthy or not,” muttered 


Will o’ the Bow, “in that he speaks the 
truth.” | 
“He does so. Let the sentinels be duly 


placed, and with the timbers of the ship let 
us at once make a stockade. Themen need 
rest ; 80 we will encamp here, and to-morrow 
we will start for the city of Acre.” 
~ No the city of Acre!” shouted the men, 
who were thankful to be once more free 
from the ship, and commenced to set about 
the building of the stockade with a will. 

. “Will!” gaid Stephen, “see that the 
archers have their weapons ready, place the 
best marksmen in the points of danger, and 
let them shoot all who approach, and warn 
them to keep an eye upon our friend Ginffa, 
He may be trustworthy, but in this state of 
2 Manes Wwe must trust no one blindly.” 





CHAPTER X. 


GIAFTA PROVES HIMSELF TRUSTWORTHY— 


THER NIGHT ATTACK—THE BATTLE OF 
th THE SAND-HILLS—RICHARD TO THE RHS- 
CUE—ACRE, | 
: ‘ T was night—the storm had gone down, 


and the moon rode serenely up the blue 
vault of the heavens, paling the ight of the 
stars. 

___-The sea was smooth, and as the tide rip- 
_ pled on the sands and round the rocks it 
made a pleasant but sleepy murmur. 

a“ ‘The sailors and soldiers had run up the 

| stockade, the sentinels had been placed, 
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and with some sails a tent had been erected, 3 
where our hero, as commander, slept. ce 
The heat was oppressive, and s0. ‘Sir 
Stephen hed thrown back the curtain of his | 
tent to let the moonlight stream in, ci 
also to admit the cool sea breeze. = = 
He was just in that peculiar state of nein 
half asleep and half awake, when we see = 
objects indistinctly and hear sounds dully, ty 
when what happens seems like a dream, — 
and our dreams appear reality. He was ce 
ust in this state when he fancied he sawa 
arge white log or stone, which had been e 
lying down by the sea, move nearer, = 
He watched it dreamily for some time, 
and being convinced it did not move, — 
turned to address himself to sleep again; — 
but the movement awakened him a little, * 4 
and after afew minutes he glanced once ‘4 
more at the curious stone. 
This tims he could not be mistaken—it x 
had moved nearer. . 
Rousing himself, but yet keeping quit ete 
still, Sir Stephen watched the object care- © 
fully, It moved nearer and nearer, and — 
he became convinced that it was aSaracen, 
who had managed to creep into the en- 
campment unobserved by the sentinels. = 
He was about to spring up when he per- | 
ceived that the Sarscen, was followed by ~ 
some one who was adopting precisely the 
same tactics as himself. a 
The first men was now close to the tent, 
and raising himself a little, glanced cane : 
taously round, 
Seemingly satisfied that he was not per- ae 
ceived, he drew a long knife from his girdle, — 
and was about to creep into the tent, when, — 
with a bound like that of a tiger, on to its — 
prey, the second man—who our hero now — 
saw was no otiier than Giaffa—sprang upon — ‘ 
him and pinioned him to the earth, and then — 
wresting the knife from the wretch’s hand, | 
















plu ed it into his heart. . oe 
Pp, up, up!” screamed Giaffa ; “ up he 5 
your lives! The foe is upon us.” y 







By this time Sir Stephen was up, 8 ‘ 
esizing his battle-axe had rushed out of his J 
tent, calling his men to arms. x 

Everything was confusion for a few mo- rf 
ments, and then, like well-trained soldiers, a 
they hurried to their posts, and stood ay ; 
to meet the foe. : 

The first warning of the attack was Sa 
shower of arrows, which fortunately fell 
quite harmlessly against the stockade, a 
hind which, by Sir Stephen’s Spe the 
men were hiding. 

Stephen coolly leaned over the stockade, 
and lucked forth a couple of arrows. 
ay, Sir Stephen, be not so rash!” ¢ 
Will, as a number of arrows rattled on our 
hero's coat of mail ; “what would you do?’ — 

“ Discover what sort of men are our aie ari 
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rep ied Sir Stephen. See, Will, this short 
arr w with the large barb, short feathers, 
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bowman; but this long fellow with the 
three feathers, and sharp steel point was 
made in Merry England. By this we can 
' tell that Sir Ridulp 
leagued with the foe.” 
__ “The miserable traitor! But see! yonder 
they come. Bowmen, look to your bows, 
Pikeman, stand steady! plunge your pikes 
“into the breasts of the horses if they attempt 
to leap the palisade. Now, boys, ‘Strike 
for St George and Merry England!’”) 
“St, George and Merry England |” shouted 
_ the brave fellows, and settled to their work. 
_ The charge of the Saracen horse was 
terrible ; but the English archers drew their 
bows to the arrow head, and sent the shafts 
_ 80 well home thet they pierced the infidels’ 
" armour, and sent many 2 horse riderless 
_over the plain. 
Leaping on the top of the stockade, Sir 
‘Stephen fought with desperate courage, 
_ No one seemed to be able to stand up before 
Cann English or Saracens, it mattered not, 
__ all fell before his redoubtabie arm. 
- 80 ho, traitor!” roared Sir Stephen to 
_ Sir Bidulph, whom he perceived mounted 
- on a splendid black horse and cheering his 
- menon tothe attack. “So ho, traitor! if 
- thou hast a spark of manhood in thee, come 
_ hither and meet mein fair combat. Coward! 
would you fly me?” 
' “Thou braggest, boy!” replied Sir 
_ Bidulph, “Think you, then, thet I would 
_ fear thee? No, thus do I revenge myself 
- upon posi Ey, - 
Putting his lance in rest and plunging his 
‘spurs into his horse, he dashed farionels 
~ at the palisade, intending to transfix our 
hero; but Sir Stephen swiftly swung his 
battle-axe round and cut the tough lance in 
twain, and then, with a dexterous turn of 
the wrist, brought the back of the axe down 
with such force on Sir Bidulph’s helm that 
he dropped the butt of his lance and fell 
senseless on his horse’s neck, 
- “Victory—victory !”’ shouted Sir Stephen, 
is he leaped off the palisade and tried to 
catch the reins of the horse; but before he 
could do this some fifty Saracens, mounted 
on their beautiful horses, charged down to 
the fallen knight’s rescue, so that Stephen 
; had to let the knight escape whilst he de- 
fended himself, 
_ Bravely as all the English fought—and 
- despair had lent them more courage—still 
ete seemed hopeless, for the Sara- 
--cens a weigh be the siege 
p <PxAs they charged they uttere eir flerce 
ery of “a Atal illah viah!” and flashed 
curved swords sloft. The English re- 
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de Boischene is now 
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desert were like the stinging flies of the hot 
plains of their native place, and were only 
driven off to return with more fury and in 
greater force. ry 

“Thank Heaven! the dawn is coming,” 
said Will, who had placed himself close by 
our hero, determined #hat if he could not 
save at least to die with him. “But, there! 
what does that matter? We shall have 
light enough to see how to die.” 

“Nay, Will, never give way; there is 
hope yet,’ replied Sir Stephen, who had 
now such a heap of dead round him that 
he positively had to fight over them. “It 
shall never be said that J, a Christian 
knight and an Englishman, turned before 
the rabble rout of infidels. Ho, there, my 
lads! Give them a good hearty cheer for 
St. George and Merry England, and cling 
to their throats like our brave bulldogs.” 


“St. George and Merry England!” shout- 


ed the brave little band. 


To the surprise of all the cry was taken — 


up at some distance along the shore, and 


that, too, by evidently a vast number of, 
men. Never did a pleasanter cry soundto 
allant fellows who 


the ears of those 
fought so bravely ageinst such odds. 

“Shout again, my merry men,” roared 
Sir Stephen. “St. George and Merry Hng- 
land to the rescue—to the rescue!” 

“St. George and Merry England!” was 
ee back, and then the cry followed 
oO — 


“Richard to the rescue—Richard to the 


rescue!” 


At the sound of the name of their well- . 


beloved king, although they could scarcely 


believe their ears, the soldiers sent up w ~ 


tremendous cheer. 

‘As this name sent fresh vigour into the 
arms of the English, and hope and courage 
into their hearts, so did it seem to chill the 
ardour of the foe. 

The main body were seen to be instantly 
moved back, whilst the charges which the 
light horse still made seemed more for the 
purpose of covering a retreat. 

And now, by the light of the morning 
sun as it rose in the east, the royal banner 
of England could be seen advancing, and 
then a vast army, headed by the valiant 
Richard Coeur de Lion himself, came dash- 
ing down, eager to commence the war with 
the infidels. 

“Smite and spare not!” cried Richard, as 
wielded his ponderous battle-axe, which, it 
is said, no other man could lift, “Down 
with the infidel dogs !” 

But the infidels had no mind to fight now 
that the odds were turned against them. 

The main body moved off rapidly, utter- 
ing wild cries of defiance, whilst the light 
horse hovered here and there, flitting about 
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with the most pee iaas rapidity, Roca: 


ging the knights, all they could, and doing 


all in their power to stop the pursuit. 

_ These fellows showed a wondrous deyo- 
tion to their cause and a callousness of 
death, which now, even from the fierce 
Richard, called forth the highest com- 
mendation. 

At last the pursuit had gone even further 
than was prudent, and the trumpets were 
ordered to sound the recall. 

“Well, sir knight,” said the ling, as he 
rode back to the stockade, “who are you ?” 

“A young knight to whom you have 
already shown favour, I am Stephen 
Sternhold.” 

“Stephen Sternhold !* cried the king, 
“tell me at once what has happened.” 

_ As concisely as he could, Sir Stephen 
related all that had happened to the time 

when the king had come to the rescue. 

“The traitors—the villains!” roared the 

ane “De Courcy and Bidulph de Boischene 
shail be hanged like common criminals. The 
king can unmake as well as make nobles. 
But where is this Giaffa? The fellow may 


be useful to us. 


_ The order for Giaffa’s appearance was 
he and he soon appeared before the 


“Tell me, sirrab,”’ cried Richard, “ why 
didst thon not alarm the camp before, and 
warnthem of the attack ?” 
_ “J knew not of the attack. I did warn 

them to keep good watch. I only saw that 
man when he was close by the knight’s tent. 
I knew at once that he was an Assassin*. 
Had I called out he would have dashed into 
the tent and killed the knight, for these 
men think murder a holy thing. Therefore 
I sprang upon him and killed him; but I 


guessed that he was not alone. You see I 
was right.” 
“Who do you think sent him to do the 


cowardly deed ?” demanded the king. 

_ _*The Sheik Mohamed Abu, who is closely 
allied to the Old Man of the mountains.” 
“So! 1 warrant me this fellow shall 

render me an account for his baseness. 

You, my good fellow, hath done well, and 

shall be rewarded. Let him have gold.” 

“ZT want no gold,” replied Giaffa, with 
contempt. “I want revenge.’ 

“That then shalt thou have as well. 
But come, Sir Stephen ; we must not delay. 
Yonder com ogy baggage waggons. You 
and A brave fellows will need arms, 


* The tribe ruled over by the Old Man of 
the Mountains were called Assassins, They | f 
were most dexterous murderers, From 
this the term “ assassin” was applied to 
murderow 
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and armour, ¥ horses, 
to at once. You, Giaffa, shail nee as one 
ide to the town of Acre.” 

‘‘Tt shall be done,'’ said Gee as 
crossed his arms on his breast, bowed low 
and withdrew. Ea i 

And now the camp was one scene of ont 
citement. The soldiers and knights, under — 
our hero’s command, were all soon equip- — 
ped; and our hero mounted on a ve 
charger, the gift of the king, was ordere 
by Richard to ride close by his side, ani 
thus they started for the town of Acre, — 
where Richard and his followers were to 
earn such deathless fame. 

It was towards the close of the second — 
day that the white domes and gilded 
minarets of Acre came in view, and 
Richard, rising on his horse, pointed them i 
out to his men, saying as he did so— he 

“That city had defied the united forces of — 
the Christian for two years. It is left by. 
heaven for us to take.” 

“We will—we will, we will! ” thundered — 
forth the “men. “ Long live our King 4 
Richard the Lion Heart!” 





“We shall take it,” said the king to Sir ; 
Stephen. “ With such bold spirits to follow 
one could conquer the world.” ae 

CHAPTER XI. <a 

THE KING’S BANQUET—SIR STEPHEN'S ~ a 


COMMISSION—-THE STRATAGEM. 


IR STEPHEN STERNHOLD had won 
golden opinions for his deeds of — 
daring, and yast were the honours and é 
wealth which King Richard showered upon ~ 
him. But Sir Stephen remained sad, for he 
had not heard one word about the Lady — 
Alice, and dreadful were the thoughts — 
which entered his head when he considered — 






; 
her fate. 5. 

One night he was seated at a banquet 4 
in the royal tent, for Richard loved good 
cheer almost as much as he did hard fight- 
ing, and spent much of his time in feast- * 
ing. 

“ How now, Sir Stephen ?” said the king. . « 
“ Hast thou never a smile to grace our aa 
with ? I prithee cast away sorrow, and 
pledge me in a cup of wine. But let it be 
with a pleasant face.” 

“Sire, I pledge you with all m hearee) 

eplied Sir Stephen; “but I would not be “i 

alse to my king, even in a look. Therefore, _ 
my liege, may not smile when my heart 1 is i 
sa ac 


‘ Well, well, Sir er ts eho Bath 
















than most people who sigh can say. Be of 
comfort, man; thou wilt have news of thy 
_ ladylove before long.” 
_ “JT have had news of her,” said Sir 
Stephen, sadly—“ news too terrible to re- 
late here.” 
__ “Ha! say youso. Come, then, my faith- 
ful knight, we will retire to my private 
cabinet. There will I hear your news, and 
adyise upon itat once. It would il] become 
me to sit here and be mirthful when one I 
love so well is sad. Come, Sir Stephen, 
~ who knows but what I may find some way 
_ to bring balm to your mind ?” 
Leading the way to another apartment 
the king demanded the news. 
-_ “T have heard, sire, that Sir Bidulph de 
_ Boischene is about to sell sweet Alice to 
our fierce enemy, the Sheik Mahomed Abu.” 
_ “How does the villain dare to traffic in 
_ Christian blood! Sell a Christian to a Sara- 
een?” 
‘ _ “Such is the news that I have heard, and 
from a source I am bound to believe.” 
_ “And what is the source?” demanded the 
ang “‘I¢ need be good indeed.” 
- “Itis from Gisffa, whose history you have 
heard. He,in spite of all dangers, hath 
- managed to enter the sheik’s palace, and 
_ therein heard the news. More, this base, 
false wretch, unworthy alike of the title of 
knight and gentleman, hath changed his 
_ religion and become Moslem. He hath not 
_ only disguised himself in the dress of these 
Weretirsed infidels, but bas darkened his com- 
paesion so that he may pass for a Bedouin 
_ Arab, and the sheik hath made him his chief 
warrior and confidential adviser.” 
___ “Tf I can ever seize the renegade his life 
_ shall answer for his crimes, What would 
you have me do?” 
_ “We have now a treaty for some two 
weeks with Saladin,” said Sir Stephen. 
__ “Yes, worse luck. Our brother, Philip of 
_ France, would have it so.” 
“Grant me then, my liege, leave of ab- 
oy sence from the Soca I will, with Giaffa, 
- in a disguise which he has prepared, make 
fel way to this Sheik Mahomed Abu, and 
_ learn what hath happened to Alice.” 
_ “Take heed, Sir Stephen. This Sheik 
_ Mahomed is one of the most cruel and trea- 
- cherous of these infidels. He is a near 
_ kinsman to the terrible Old Man of the 
~ Mountain, and we know how that cruel 
_ assassin hath so trained his people that 
_ they believe in doing his will they do the 
_ willof Heaven. With them murder is no 
vi crime—each subtle art to steal away life is 
_ known to them, Secret poisoning, stab- 
_bing’in the dark, strangulation—it matters 
_ not—they murder as by magic.” 











“All this I know, sire, and am ready to 
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- good cause for thy sorrow, which is more | face. 
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All I ask is that you will send me, as 
it Were, On Some Commission to the King of 
France, so that, if there be spies in the 
camp, they may bemislead as to my destina- 
tion. The commission [ shall not execute, 
but having attained some distance from 
the camp will seek out some secret place, 
and there put on the disguise which I must 
wear to penetrate into the court of this 
sheik. If I escape uninjured { will return 
within two weeks. If not,sire, you, should 
a chance offer, revenge my death.” 

“That will I. When do you start on this 
most perilous mission ?” 

“Instantly the banquet is over, and the 
sentinels placed for the night.” 

“Tt is well; now let us return. Before 
all I will give you the commission to 
France.” 

When they returned to the banquet Sir 
Stephen did all that hc could to appear gay, 
and pledged his neighboursin deep draughts 
of wine. . 

“ Methinks, sire, you have dispelled Sir 
Stephen’s grief,” said one. 

“Aye! that have lI. I have done so by 
the means most welcome to a bold spirit. 
I have given him a commission of danger— 
a secret one. Come, Sir Stephen, thou must 
be on iby way. Thou wilt see Philip of 
France; bear him my message, and then 
forward to the place thou knowest of. One 
bumper to the success of Sir Stephen, my 
nobles and knights, and then we break up 
the banquet, for to-morrow must see us 
busy strengthening the trenches. Come’ to 
the success of the brave Sir Stephen!” > 

“To the success of Sir Stephen!” cried 
the knights, as they held their golden gob- 
lets aloft, and then drank deep of the rich 
Burgundy. 

A few minutes afterwards and our hero 


found himself alone with Giaffa in his tent. 


“Have you all things ready, Giaffa ?” 
demanded Sir Stephen. 

“ All! The horses are saddled. The dis- 

ises are at the hut of a Jewish shep-. 
feed. built in a secret place in the moun- 
tains. There we can leave our horses and 
arms.” 

“Tt is well; lef us at once to horse and 
quit the camp before day dawn.” 

Silently they set to work, and before the 
ruddy light of morning had tinged the 
waves of thesea they were a long way from 
the camp. 

It was dangerous travelling, for although 
the Christian armies had driven most of the 
Saracen population into the walled cowus, 
yet bands of shepherds who had by the war 
been deprived of their livelihood, bad 
formed themselves into bands which pat- 
rolled the country doing all kindr of mis- 
chief, both to friends and foes. & 
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-. However, Giaifa seemed to be able to tell | “Look!” | | ae 
when any of these roving warriors were| Tirst he beat the drum and it ‘sont 
‘Wear, and knew how to avoid them, so that | the same as 8 common ceum. Then he | 


our hero and his guide arrived quite safely | touched a spring, and instantly one of the ~ 

at the shepherd’s hut, where the disguises | copper bands divided, so that 1t made two 
were concealed, and where they received @ | hoops, the top one of which came off with 
humble but hospitable welcome. the top parchment, leaving the inside nd 
. Here Sir Stephen changed his armour for | the barrel of the drum exposed to view, —~ 
a long gown or gaberdine, bordered with| Inside this was a small box made of . 

_ . hieroglyphics, a deep collar of puree silk, | plaited grass, and supported in the centre ~~ 
--—s- wrought with gold, and a scarf round his | of the barrel by fine silken threads,so that ~ 
- “waist. it did not touch either side or ends of the © 
~  . On his head he fastened a wig of long,}| drum, but was suspended as it were In 
- ~ black hair which met a false pair of jet | mid-air. In this manner 16 did not | 


_ black whiskers, moustache, and beard. interfere with the sound of the drum when ; 


_ A curiousiy-shaped hat covered his head, | beaten. 2 OS ae 

- andin his hand he held an ebony wand,| ‘Then he removed the lid of the box by ~ 
| tipped with gold. another clever contrivance, and showed Sir 
- Yomake his disguise more-complete his | Stephen that it contained many articles of | 
‘eyebrows were staimed quite black, An ex- jugglery, such as bladders, mirrors, lenses, — 
tract was dropped into his eyes to make}a large scimitar, and one or two other 
- them of unnatural brilliancy, and his face | things, all of which were as well-known ~ 
and hands were washed with some solution | by conjurors hundreds of years before the 

- which mads them almost copper colour. date of which we write as they are nowa- 4 
With the greatest care Giafia stained the } days. 1. 
whole of his person nearly black, bound| ‘“ Are you sure youcan work this magic?” 
his head with a white turban, and wrapped demanded our hero, & “y aa 
skirt of linen round his waist, fastening | “Inever fail; he shall be deceived. See, 


it by & gaudily-coloured sash. I have them all to hand, ready at a | 

ee ‘When he finished he turned towards Sir | moment’snotice. I know the character of — 
Stephen, pointed to his face, and said— Sheik Mahomed Abu; he believes in magic,” 
“Think you I am like him ?” and this foretelling the future. Play your © 


“Indeed, thou art so like that the sight part well, and fear not for me, No sooner * 


+ 


- might stirme to rage.” shall you arrive at the city in the moun- © 
“Hush! be cool, Remember, one hasty | tains over which he rules than you will be © 
word, and he will triumph—-we die.” sent for.” ‘pe 3 a 
“True; but fear not,I will remember my| “Then let us start at once, for I amall ~ 
character,” anxiety to see how well -we can come ~ 
_“T believe so, or I would not have trusted | through this business, and to attempt the 
__-you. This is my only chance.” rescue of Alice.” \ mea 
sce “ And we must—we will succeed. Have} Seeing that their horses and aims were © 
= you all ready?” well, and carefully put in a place of con- 
“JT have. See here. Their prophet | cealment, cur hero and his companion took ~ 
~~ would not be able to detect the juggler.” _| leave of their host, whom Sir Stephen well ~ 
Soe As he spoke he took up what appeared to | rewarded, and started on their way up the — 
_ bearather large but otherwise ordinary ; mountains, : go 
- _ Syrian drum, in shape much like a gaudily-{| Almostin silence was the jo 
_. painted barrel with both ends knocked | ducted, only now and then the Saracen — 
out, and with thick parchment stretched | would put some question to Sir Stephen as 
over the openings, and fastened down by | if to find out if he knew his part, and being 
- hoops corded to each other, so as to keep | satisfied with him, at once relapsed into — 
the skins distended. silence, and in this manner they reached — | 
“Well, I see it, and what does that | thecity of the Sheik Mahomed Abu, = 
~. show?” asked Sir Stephen. | tei 
~~ # Much—all. In this drum lies our ,° 
-- guecess or death,” . ar 
~ ~—-* Explain yourself,” said Sir Stephen, as NS 
‘he took the drum in his hands. “Ah! it 
~~ me is heavy.” . SEIT % 
~~ “Yes; but the hoops which hold down 
the skins are of copper.” 
Pobtann 2 Dre. ! 
- __ Giaffa broke into a strange grin as he ; 
400k the drum and said—~ | 
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~~ CHAPTER XII. 

THE PALACE OF THE SHEIK—THE FALSE 
| SERASKIR—THE MAGIC MIRROR—THE 
DEATH OF THE SHEIK FORWTOLD—SIR 
“ STEPHEN STERNHOLD AND GIAFFA PRI- 
_ BONERS—THE PLOT DISCOVERED, 

» ats 


T)AUSING on the rocky path, Giaffa 
{ pointed towhat seemed a city built 
Fight into the mountains, 
' “That,” We cried—‘that city of white 
stone is the city of the sheik Mohammed 
Abu. That is the place which holds the 
redsures which we most value upon earth. 
ee ain mine frou? it, or it shall be my 
£epulcore. 
_ “Nay! take not rashvows., Let us swear 
that we will saye them or be revenged. 










































our help; but while we live, revenge may 
de within our reach.” 
“Be it so. We must hasten, for soon 
they will change the guard at the city 
gate. If we arrive asthe guard is changed 
‘Our arrival will be announced directly.” 
ine ‘hey hurried forward, and had the good 
fortune to arrive at the very moment 
 Giaffa so desired. 3 
_ © Whom have we here?” demanded the 
oincer, rudely, as he thrust Giaffa aside. 
Tell me quickly y-nr business, and from 
whence do you come ” 
‘My master is the great doctor and 
Magician Ben Ezra, so nanied in the town 
9 Zo r, by the valley of Salt, south of the 
ea ? 


D 4 
* And what 


ee ‘Bum h!” said the officer. 
may his isinoas bh here?” 
_ “He hath some terrible secret to deliver 
“unto the Sheik Mahomed Abu.” 
“Hath he so? Then he had better 
deliver it unto me, and I will take it to 
_ the sheik, or his favourite, our general-in- 
se pees, $8 renowned Almanzor.” 
_, “Peace, dog!” cried Sir Stephen, assum- 
ing the Eastern style. “Know ye not that 
the 
‘arrested by nature, by hard study and 
forethought, silence and solitude in the 
~ eayes of the mountains, or the wilds of the 
_ wilderness, are not to be spoken aloud at 
~ the city gates, or even in the houses of the 
(ae 3 dh, without proper precaution? No, they 
should only be mentioned in the private 
‘cabinets of the great to chiefs alone. Be 
not amazed at this my answer, O, my son, 
; onduct me at once to the palace of thy 


ea 


r, and I warrant that he will reward 
2 ee 


BOGS will do your bidding, O, learned sage,” 
~ replied the o cer, who was quite overcome 


_ by Sir Stephen's sternness of manner, “ but 
et My ° } Satin ior 
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Who knows? they may already be beyond - 


eep and dark sciences gained and 


33 
should Almanzor hear of this I fear me he 
will be no friend to thee, and if you miss 
his friendship death follows.” 

“Fear not. I will take all blame upon 
my own shoulders. Lead me to the 
palace.” . 

This was said with such an air of com- 
mand, that the officer of the guard at once 
obeyed, and led Sir Stephen and his humble 
follower to the palace, where they were 
soon ushered into the presence of the Sheik 
Mahomed Abu. 

He was 4 man not more than sixty, yet 
his beard was of a snow white. He was 
dressed in the rich oriental style, and was 
reclining back in a divan. 

By his side was a small table, on which 
was placed fruits and a jar of sherbet. 
After courteous observations in the high- 
flown style of the East, the sheik demanded 
to know the secret which had caused the 
holy sage and recluse to leave the city of 
Zoar by the valley of Salt. 

“Follower of the true prophet!” said 
the supposed magi, Ben Ezra, bowing his 
head low, and crossing his hands upon his 
breast, so as to hide his face, as did also 
Giaffa for the same purpose. “ Follower of 
the true prophet! in the solitude of my 
mountain retreat, where the stars pour 
forth knowledge into the soul of the 
enwrapt, and unveil the secrets of the 
future, whilst the night winds speak the 
secrets of the dead unto the ears opened by | 
prayer and fasting, I have heard most 
wonderful things of you—things I can 
prove to be true if you wii give me a 
patient hearing.” 

“ Speak: on.” 

“ And what I have to tell, beit unpleasant 
to thine ear—as well I know it will—swear 
upon the holy Koran that I and my assist- 
ant shall be allowed to depart in peace, 
Do that, amd you shall know the terrible 
danger which now hangs over your head. 
Refuse, and the secret shall never be 
divulged,” 

“How dare youthreatenme? I will call 
my guards and have youimpaled.” 

e raised his hands to clap them to call 
his guard, but the pretended Ben Ezra 
stopped him. 

“Stay !’ he said. “You can kill me I 

know. I have not the power to resist — 
ou.” 

“Then, slave, why do you not obey me?” 
cried Mahomed Abu. 

“Because I do not fear death. I know 
that which comes after death. Hence I 
fear it not.” pa 

The old man paused, and then, lifting up 
the scroll containing a passage from the 
Koran, he kissed it devoutly, end, haying 
held it to hisforehead, saic— 
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“Be itso. I swear you shall depart out | 
of this city in safety. Now speak.” 
_ “TFT speak wrongly, or falsely, stop me 
and I will go no further.” 

“Be it so; but if I find you do not tell 
me truly of the past Pll make thy future 
short.” 
“YT agree. Hark! The voices speak to me 
again, said Sir Stephen. “ Take care, take 


care! A traitor is near thes.” 


“ And thou art the man!” cried the terri- 
fied Mahomed, seizing his dagger. 
 Butat that moment the curtains were 
drawn apart, and a man dressed and look- 
ing like an Arab entered the.apartment. 
n spite of his disguise Sir Stephen at 


once knew him as his deadly foe, Sir 
Bidulph. 
“ How is this ?” he cried, quickly. ‘“ Doth 


the follower of the prophet—the great 
‘seraski of that potentate, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, grant audiences with stran- 
gers, without having those near to protect 
him? By the beard of the prophet, was it 
not well? How know ye what this fellow 
and his slave yonder may mean ? Who and 
what is he ?*- 3 

“Thy zeal, Almanzor, and love of mehsath 
moved you too far,’ replied Mahomed, 
proudly. “This isa great philosopher, who 
hath torn great and mighty secrets from 
nature; he hath conversed with the stars 
of a night, and discovered the mysteries of 
the earth. He hath some secret to reveal, 
which he says must be told to me alone.” - 

‘* By our prophet, I see treason in this!” 
cried Almanzor. “Am not I almost a 
brother? Have we not sworn to love one 
another even as if we had sprung from the 
same father? How, then, could such bond 
be, if I am not to know the inmost secrets 
of thy heart even as thou dost mine?: 
Speak, O Mahomed Abu! Are not those the 
terms on which I became thy convert and 
seraskir ?” 

Had Sir Stephen not known the cruel Sir 
Bidulph through his disguise this speech 
would have told him at once that his most 
deadly foe was before him, 

- Before Mahomed could reply Sir Stephen, 
well acting the part of Ben Ezra, stepped 
forward, and bowing low, said—> 

“Oh! great and mighty Sheik Mahomed, 
¥ pray thee to let thy seraskir remain with 
thee. If he be so near and dear to thee, 
purely the Fates who spins the threads 
of all men’s lives will permit him to know 
the secret.” 

“he secrot—what secret?” exclaimed 


oo Sit Bidulph, impetuously. “If there -be a 


secret, in Heaven’s name—I mean by the 
Holy Prophet—let us learn it. Surely it 
can be told without this juggléry.” 

“Scoff not at that which thou dost not 
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understand,” said the pretended Ben Ezra, ~ 
solemnly. “Ifit should please you, most 
powerful Sheik Mahomed Abu, I will com- — 
mence my incantations; if not I depart in 
peace, according to the oath that thow 
didst give me by the faith of your fore-— 
fathers.” ee | 

“Let it proceed, venerable sage,” replied _ 
the sheik. “I willknowmyfate” = — | 
“To do this I must make certain prepara- 
tions,” replied Stephen Sternhold. 
“Do what thou wilt, order what thoi — 
wilt, but use dispatch,” replied the sheik, — ; 
Sir Stephen pretended to examine the © 
room carefully, although he had had it © 
most accurately described by Giafia, who — 
knew every part of the Moorish stronghold, — 
and had given his master most complete ~ 
directions how to act. Bo, 
Pausing at a small alcove, over which . 
hung gold-embroidered curtains, he de- ~ 
clared that that place would do. Then at 
his orders Giaffa drew a divan or couch ~ 
across the entrance to the alcove, and — 
arranged the curtains in such a manner 
that only a small opening above the back © 
of the couch could be seen by the spectators, 
the back of the couch being towards them, © 
In this aperture a crystal mirror was — 
fixed, and at Sir Stephen’s command two 
silver incense burners were brought into ~ 
the apartment; these he filled with differ- 
ent rich spices, and having lit them, placed — 
one in the alcove snd the other close by — 
the side of Mahomed Abu. ee 
Then he placed Gisffa on the couchin 
the alcove so that he was completely con- — 
cealed from the others, and waving his ~ 
hands over him commanded him to sleep. 
Then he stole gently back to the side of 
the sheik, and speaking in awhisper,said— 
“O, most powerful Sheik Mahomed, if I~ 
am to tell you the future it would be as 
well that I should at first tell you 
something of the past. Know that for 
everything which takes place in thesa our 
lives there is a reason—everything which 
happens is but the effect of some cause; 
therefore if we can discover the cause and 
remove it in time, the effect is also removed. 
I know not what danger threatens you. 
All I have been able to discover is that a ~ 
very great danger does threaten you, and © 
cannot be averted without very great. 
trouble. But now, by the aid of the magic 
art, we will try to find the cause of t iS 
threatened danger. If we do that, even if 
we see not the danger, we ma, by reinoy- 
ing or remedying the cause, avert the 
danger.” — oo 
“Thou speakest the words of wisdom, — 
Proceed,” | rte.” 
“First let me warn thee that thou must 
not make the slightest noise.” 
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+ “Should wo speak will there be danger 
im it?” demanded Sir Bidulph, who was 
“terribly superstitious, and who had in 
_ spite of himself been greatly awed by the 
mystical manner of Sir Stephen and the 
strange propositions he had made. 
 “Tshall call up mighty spirits, and if 
es i ee aN 
N gon disturbthem not will answer with my 
life that they will not hurt you; but if you 
attempt to interrupt me I will not answer 
Tes the consequences. Was not the great 
magician Ibraham Ebn Abu Ajeeb carried 
wt and some say torn to pieces, by devils 
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which he had called up to his bidding; but, 
_ being enraged at what he saw, by their 
_ aid broke the magic wand which had held 
_ them captive? Beware of his fate. Ifyou 
, must speak, let it be with bated breath and 
—in.as few words as possible.’’ 

“YJ will not speak,” said the sheik. “Pro- 
ceed at once to thf? work, O man of 
wisdom,” 

“Fix thou thy eyes upon yonder crystal 
_murror. We will look into the past.” 

_ _ As he spoke, the pretended magician 
_ flung some fine powder into a silver dish, 
_ and immediately a thick vapour, pregnant 
with rich odours, filled the room, 
Waving his wand aloft, he muttered 
_ what appeared to be an incantation in 
_ some unknown tongue. | 

_ Scarcely had he finished when the crys- 
tal mirror shone as though it were red-hot. 
hen there arose the sound of music at a 




























_ Hastern nations, but that of the Western 
_Jands: then faintly—very faintly—the din 
_ and roar of battle. 
_ + A thick cloud of smoke gathered over the 
_ maior, and as it faded away on the glitter- 
ing crystal a fierce battle scene was shown. 
_ There were the Christian armies, with 
Rens flying and glittering armour, 
_ charging with almost irresistable fury upon 
the aracens. | 
_, But the wild horsemen of the deset_ 


_ fought nobly, darting hither and thither, 


Ss 


\ waving their gleaming swords aloft, as they 
- shouted the battle cry, “Allah! wilah! 
par: ey 






and the music became sad in the extreme, 

_ Then, as the vapour curtain drew aside, & 

_ dungeon was shown, with a Saracen en- 

_ chained therein. 

_ The old sheik’s eyes flashed fire with a 

ag bok of triumph as he hissed between his 
gsfics P 
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1! tis my deadly foe, Giaffa. Let him 
there. I have his wife and gold.” 
Again the cloud fell and again if rose, 
s time to show a party of the sheik’s 
soldiers carrying off Giafia’s wife and pillag- 
Ing his home . 
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“Ha, ha! "Tis so,’tisso, Ma,what was 
that ?” exclaimed the sheik, starting. 

Até that moment a plaintive whisper 
seemed to fill the air, breathing the name 
of “ Zayda.” 

“The pretended magician waved his 
wand. The cloud-curtain again fell and 
rose again, this time discovering a couple of 
English knights and a few men-at-arms 
holding a young English girl who appeared 
to be captive. 

“This vision is @ strange one,” whis- 
pered Sir Stephen, pretending not to under- 
stand it, and speaking as if he were in the 
greatest awe. “See! the knight tears the 
cross from his breast and casts it on the 
ground. fle renounces his religion. Seet 
the sheik takes the jewelled crescent from 
his turban and fixes it on the knight's 
breast in place of the eross.”’ 

“Tt is as we met, Sir Bidulph,” whispered 
the shiek to his seraskir. 


“ Hist! Breathe not the name,” replied 
Sir Bidulph. ‘Remember I am now Al- 
manzor.” 


Low as this was said, our hero managed 
to hear every word of it, and if was with 
difficulty he could restrain himself from 
flying at the treacherous renegade. 

Again the vision disappeared, to give 
place to another one, wherein the English 
girl—now dressed after the Eastern fashion, 
and loaded with jewels—was discovered 
seated on a rich divan, weeping bitterly. 

The seraskir’s eyes kindled like coals when 
he saw this. 

“Thy art, O sage, is wonderful,” he whis- 
pered, ‘Tell me, good father, will that 
maiden ever be mine? [I love her as the 
nightingale loves the rose. She will be the 
queen of my harem, the light of my «yes, 
the joy of my heart. ‘Tell me shail she be 


mine ?” 

“Beware! There lies your danger. She 
is an infidel. Seek but to injure one hair 
her head, and the curse of the prophet 
will fall on thee. Where is this Zayda 
whose name was breathed by the spirits 
just now ?” demandcd Sir Stephen, 

“She is dead,” replied the sheik, fiercely. 
**She crossed my will, and I slew her.” 

A deep groan came, from the alcove, and 
our hero knew that the uncomfortable 


Giaffa had heard of the terrible death of 


his unhappy wife. —— 

Then the horrible idea came over him 
that the terrible news might cause his 
confidant to faint, and their trick be dis- 
covered. Or, worse still, he“might, in the 
depth of his grief and despair, rush forth 
and attack the sheik, and then discovery 
end death must follow. 

Bnt the Saracen, although ke had the 
fierceness of his race, had also their control, 
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ih ee ‘He had Bane: the mee and knew 
that any demonstration of feeling would 
~ ‘not only be destruction to both himself and 
Sir Stephen, but, what he thought much 
more about, would prevent his revenge. 
“Therefore, controlling his passion, once 
more he: sent up the ery— | 
Fo at site hp Lk her blood cries for re- 


bo 
| idst -hear that?” demanded Sir 
Stephen, sternly. “ Now thou knowest the 
cause of the danger which hangs over thee. 
- But how canst thou avert it! Thou hast 
taken that secret life which thou canst not 
- restore. Nay, even those versed in the 
deepest science know not how to restore 
life, Still thou mayest be able to stave off 
the eee 

eS If it be in my power I will do 

it. a boidly and fear not.” 

“The Christian captive girl--the magie 
art hath shown us that she is partly to be 
the cause of your danger. Release her un- 

hurt and pure—return her to her friends— 

friends 1 doubt not that she hath in the 

Christian army who will ransom her with 
glee; then part of the danger will be 
_ averted.” 

~ “JT cannot—I will not part with her. Do 

I not tell you I love her?” cried the sheik. 

“Love!” exclaimed Sir Stephen. “So 
ae thou didst love the beauteous Zayda. Is 
‘that love which brings dishonour, despair, 

; and death to the object thereof? No; itis 
a base, vile, selfish passion, such as no true 
lover would feel.” 

“Methinks the magician speaks some- 
what voy and heeds but little the 
warnin ia Si ye us against angering the 
spirits,’ sid ir Bidulph, somewhat grimly. 

“In his passion Sir Stephen had, indeed, 
forgotten this; ; but his confederate came to 
his aid. 

Scarcely had the treacherous Biduiph 

spoken than there was a fearful crash, and 

ames of fire flashed across the crystal 
mirror, whilst dense clouds of smoke rolled 
from between the curtains, 
Quick as lightning Sir Stephen guessed 
what the faithful Giaffa wished him to do, 
“Move not!” he cried —“ stir neither 
hand or foot. I spoke bunt the will of the 


spirits. Thou, Almanzor, spoke in favour of 
that which they hate. See if I can calm 
them.” © 


on He: ‘threw some more incense into the fire, 
and as the fumes arose in the air muttered 
another incantation. 
The dense smoke rolled away, and the 

| face of the mirror became clear again. 
"y Then came faint sounds of music, min- 
ie gled with sobs and sighs. 

‘ Then Sir Stephen waved his arms aloft, 
Ky and cried— 
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weapon, and at the same time upset t 


bearing torches. 
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se Spirits of Barth, Sen, Me Hire, ae i 
Dwellers in infinite space, oy a 
Wanderers who never tire, ets, 
Grant us mortals one small grace, ae 
Let the future now concealed, ae Se 
Be by your great power revealed, ; 
Here we hunibly watch and wait— ey 
Show us, Spirits, Mahomed’s fate. — © | 
Appear, appear! spurn Nature ston, % +) 
The future actions show before.” ona 


Ps 





Groans, yells, and screams arose ‘take th he 
alcove, and dark clouds of smoke = 
more filled the room. “i 

Then with a terrible crash, as if a. arg 
gong had been struck, the mirror bees me . 
clear, and in it was a terrible picture, +3 

There lay the headless body of the Sheil 
Mehomed Abu, whilst over him stood 
Almeazor grasping the sheik’s head by the 
hair, and holdinoe jit aloft in triumph 
whilst with the other hand he grasped the ji 
dripping scimitar with which he had pers ) 
formed the horrible deed. 

“ Behold !” cried Ben Ezra, pointing to tho 
mirror. “Behold thy doom!” 

The sheik sprang back with a cry of ie 
horror, and at the same time Sir Bidulp a 
or Almanzor, as he chose to call kimsé 1 
snatched up his spear, and hurled it at our x 
hero, who, seeing the moyement. quick ey 
stepped on one side, and so ay Olt ee 
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silver dish. . 
Crash went the gone, and this time et yr 
apartment became filled with a smoke so 
dense that the place was as dark as the 
darkest night. ~ 
The smoke, to add to the discomfiture 0 0 Ei 
the occupants of the room, was high] ray 
sulphurous, and contained the most unp A 
sant odour. 2M 
“Lights—lights—lights!” yelledthes! he 7 
as he rolied in an agony of terror on ane 
divan. - 
At that moment Sir Stephen hoard 
muttered curse close by him, and, know sa 
by the voice, and tha language bei na 
English, that it was Sir Bidulph, Fach cau 
up a heavy stool that was close by him, - 
with one tremendous blow felled | a sens 7 
less to the floor. 
He had scarcely time to apie the stool 
when some of the attendants rushed 1 in 
The dark smoke was now nearly cleat Ry 
off, and they were*able to look at- and 
examine the scene. er ina 
On the divan was the roa sheik i emb= 
ling with terror. On the ground was Six 
Bidulph breathing heayily. The pretend ed 
Ben Ezra stood with his hand pressed ovel 
his mouth to avoid the deadly Fumes of ci : 
vapour, but otherwise salt and eS 


ue 
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si = Look to your lord,” he said, sternly, “he 
heath peeped behind the curtain which hides 
the Bars. and hath seen that which hath 
» stricken his heart with fear.” 
Bed n Sir Stephen approached the alcove, 
when, to his great joy, he found Giaffa all 
well, he having covered his face with a cloth 
stepped in some preparation, which pre- 
“vented the fumes of the vapour entering his 
_ dungs. Ce eee 
b ‘Not only was he quite recovered, but he 
fied, with most marvellous swiftness, re- 
placed all the mechanism by which they 
iad performed the tricks back into the 
drum, and was now ready to follow his 
‘Master—ouce more theslave. Having seen 
that he was all right, and exchanged a look 
of intelligence with him, our hero returned 
to the false Sir Bidulph. 
With seeming care he leaned over the 
fallen'man and looked to his weunds. 
_ They were slight, and soon he was able 
to stand up and look around. 
_ “By all the saints!” he cried, “‘this is 
-witcheraft. I mean, by the beard of the 
prophet, these men have dealings with the 
devil Stand aside, and touch me not, thou 
foul sorcerer. Son of Satan, thou wouldst 
put poison in my wounds,” 
~ “You need not fear me; I am no poisonver 
or traitor,” replied Sir Stephon. 
_ _ Sir Bidulph started and looked hard at 
Bite phen, but the latter kept his face so well 
that his disguise could not be penetrated. 
-_ Turning from the pupoued magician, Sir 
‘Bidulph hurried to the sheik and demanded 
how he was. — 
_ “Til, 11! past alleare! Let:me be removed 
to the sleeping apartment next the harem. 
Stay! Call the magician here.” 
‘ ‘Sir Stephen approached, and the sheik 
said to him— 
+4 | ae be altered? Is that my fate— 
, i 
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‘is his, my friend, to kill me?” 

' “Yeannot say morethan I have said. I 
cannot show more than I have shown.” 

be “ But the fate may be avoided ; thou didst 


le 


" 


ie Say SU. 

he “ Surely! I showed you the causes. Re- 
“move them—the effect may disappear.” 

es _ “ Be not so foolish, my lord,’ whispered 
Sir Bidulph, as he bent over the sheik. 
_ “How know you that these men are to be 
‘believed? You say you love the beautiful 
infidel, Well, I have stood in your way. 
_ Thad great reasons for not wishing her to 
_wed yet, Richard of England loyes her— 
I must tell some Me to make him yield,” he 
“muttered to himself; and then continucd, 
ina whisper, to the sheik, ‘‘How can we 
tel! but that these Eee le are not spies of 

ie 
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” Fear!” cried the old man. “Who dares 
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say that Mahomed Abu ever knew fear ?” 

“T say not so. These men have by their 

black art worked upon you. You are not 
ourself. Bea guided by me. Let these 
ellows be put—” 

“ Nay! I will not have them badly treated. 
I have sworn that on the Koran.” 

“T never wished you should. In my — 
country—being a Christian one—they would 
have been burned. Here it is different. 
Let these men, J say, be placed in some 
room from whence they cannot escape. 
{reat them as though they were princes in- 
stead of strolling mountebanks—I care not. 
Then rest; or, better still, consult with me 
how to act.” 

“But you—you were to take my life! 
The vision showed it !” | 

“And what can I gain thereby? Believe 
me, this_is some deceitful work of evil 
spirits !” | . 

“Tt may be so,” said the sheik, doubt- 
fully. ‘The Christian king loves the girl, 
you say ?” 

“As his life. That is why I have fied 
with her. Would he have made her his 
queenit had been different. But we English 
look upon our women’s honour as our own ; 
and she is my daughter.” 

“ And you will give her to me to be queen 
of my harem?” cried the old man, eagerly. 

“{ will. To-morrow night shall see her 
yours.” 

“Good. I will trust you. Ho! there— 
slaves! Let this learned man and his slave 
be conducted to a place of safety, where 
they may hold no conversation with any 
one. To-morrow I will try their skill still 
further. See that they have all that they 
can want to eat and drink. Fill their 
pouches with gold. By Allah! Mahomed 
Abu rewards those who serve him justly 
with an open hand; but to those who 
deceive him he hath always the drawn 
sword of the avenging angel, Azreil!” 

* And is it thus, O sheik! that thou dost 
reward one who hath warned thee of 
danger?” demanded Sir Stephen, sternly. 
“Tf so, thy fate is sealed !” 

“Dare not to threaten the sheik,” cried 
Sur Bidulph, “ or, by St. George !—”. 

“ Methinks thou hast a strange habit of 
swearing for a follower of Mohamed,” said 
Sir Stephen. 

Sir Bidulph bit his lip and turned away, 

“Fear not,” said the sheik. “No harm 
shall befall thee. Thou hast the word of 
Mahomed Abu, and it shall be kept, Iwill 
think over what I have seen and heard. To- 
morrow you shall know my decisions. Let 
the learned sage be well looked to, and 
guerded from harm. On your lives, slayes, 
sea that no hurt befalls him or his man. ~ - 

To argue further would have been use- 
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But let that pass. 


~ mot be in the castle. 
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less; so, bowing low, Sir Stephen and Giaffa 
permitted themselves to be led away by the 
_ fierce Saracen soldiers, 


They were taken to a room in the high 
turret, where, having been supplied with a 
plenteous hanquet, they were Jeft alone, the 
door being securely barred and bolted on 
the outside. 

No sooner were they alone than Sir 


_ Stephen grasped Giaffa’s hand and said— 


“Believe me, my noble Giaffa, I deeply 
lament the loss thou hast sustained ? 

“Speak not of her,” said the Saracen, in a 
steady voice. “She died as I would have 
her die—loving and noble to the last. I 
shall meet her again. Think not of me. 
My hope in life Lathgone. Yours must be 
seen to; and how can I better prove my 
love to my lost one than by helping to tear 
another victim from the grasp of this 
tyrant? J know—thanks to the religion I 
now have learned—that I shall meet her 
again in heaven. The pang of death is 
over. Let us think what we can do to save 
the lady Alice.” 

“What can we do? Here we are as 
prisoners. This Sir Bidulph de Boischene, 
or Almanzor, as he chooses to call himself, 


holds sway over this sheik, whose once 


vigorous brain hath grown weak and dull 
from age.” 


“Aye! I understood now one or two 


whispers I heard amongst the guard as we 


passed through them, All is explained to 
me now,” 

“What mean you, Giaffa? Keep me not 
in suspense, but speak at once.” 

“The whole of the soldiers here are ready 
to mutiny against the sheik.” 

“Impossible! They are bound to him by 


“Which they care nothing for. He hath 
ever been a cruel tyrant. He would kill or 
torture man, woman, and child for his own 
pleasure. No man dared grow wealthy 
under hisrule. See my own case. , J grew 
rich, and he ruined me—worse than that, 
This Almanzor, the 
English renegade, hath managed to bribe 
the soldiers to his side. Who they will 
proclaim sheik when they have killed 


~ oaths.” 


- Mahomed I know not—perliaps Almanzor. 


You say he is a great warrior ?” 

“Indeed he is! He hath made a great 
fame, which his own black deeds have 
spoiled,” 

“Then he will be sheik. The Old Man 
of the Mountain likes such men.” 

“Tf we are in the castle when that takes 
place we are but dead men.” 

“Time; but I have ahope that we shall 
I know every turn, 
eyery nook and cranny of this place. 
Come! follow me, We will see if we can 
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make our way to the women’s quarters, 
and by some stratagem effect the release of 
the lady Alice. Then we mustescape.” 
“7 am willing to follow you, and enter” 
into any desperate deed which may free 
Alice.” | eye 
“Then keep stillfor amoment. See that 
your dagger isready; we may wantit.” 
The Saracen glided round the room, 
until at last he came to what appeared to. 
be aslab of greyish marble let into the 
floor, but, upon touching it, it flew open, 
and revealed a flight of stone stairs. i 
They descended these, and found them- — 
selves in a secret passage, which they 
traversed with caution until they came to — 
a door, so cunningly hidden In the wall, 
that Sir Stephen would never have noticed © 
it had it not been for his companion. == 
“Be careful,’ whispered Giaffa, as he 
placed his finger on his lip. ‘This room 
may be inhabited. If it be, and we are 
discovered, we are lost.” as, 
“Go on—I will be cautious,” replied Sir 
Stephen, as he clutched hisdagger. == 
Noiselessly the Saracen pushed back the 
door, but had not opened it an inch when ~ 
the sound of whispering voices fell upon 
their ears. Bh 
The room was evidently occupied by & 
number of people, but they stood in such a © 
position that our hero and his companion — 
were unable to make out who they were. 
But there was one voice they could nc 
mistake. : uy tg Ke 
It was that of Sir Bidulph, and the © 
words he spoke were these— ia 
The sheik | F 
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“Tis well! All is arranged. 
I kill to-night, and you proclaim me sheik © 
in his stead. Here is the authority of the 
Old Man of the Mountain for this deed. 
My daughter shall wed my lieutenant, — 
Kadagar. The coffers of Mahomed shall be — 
opened unto you all. As for this necro- 
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mancer and his slaye—thezr doom is a ¢ 
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BIDULPH MAKES A TERRYBLE DISCOVERY. 
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As they heard. the terrible words both 
started back. i 
“Be cautious,” 


“ this may be of the greatest advantage 
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which 


; t should we fail?” demanded a voice. 
Stephen knew at once to be De 
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_ “We cannot fail. The sheik’s tyranny 
hath turned even his own children against 
him, I knew this when I dashed the ship 
“upon the rocks here. You forget, De 
 Courcy—or rather—I should say, Kadagar 
_~-that I have been im Palestine before. I 
_knew this tyrant, and I knew the Old Man 
of the Mountain. Oh! I had my plans 
_welllaid. I knewthat Richard hated me 
and you, De Courcy, who hath to carry all 
- the honours of our family. Oh! if he knew 
the secret of this, his favourite, Stephen 
Sternhold’s birth, how quickly would he 
“right him—aye! and at our expense, too. 
But we hold Alice in our hands, and by her 
_ we shall triumph.” | 
_ “But this secret,uncle. Thou hast never 
spoken to me about it butin hints. Surely 
you may divulgeit now.” 
_ “No; remain in ignorance yet. I play 
the game. Thou shalt be thought innocent, 
_ but shall have the stakes,” » 
__ “By my faith! I like not this,” said De 
' Courcy, roughly. “You forget, uncle, that 
_ for this defiance of the king my estates in 
England may be forfeited.” 
_ “Your estates!” sneered De Boischene. 
“Your estates! know, boy, you have no 
a estates. You are not the heir to those 
estates, nor even to the title. You have no 
claim of birth or wealth.” 
_ “How say you—I, Lord de Courcy, Baron 
of Beaulieu, in England, and Courcie, in 
Normandy, have no claim to title or to 
wealth? ‘Tis false! it must be false. I 
_ will proclaim it to all the world, and prove 
_ it, if need be, with my blood.” F 
“Thou wouldst proclaim me a false 
_Imight?” replied De Boischene, in the 
_ game sneering tone. 
+ “Tf need be,” replied the younger man, 
" passionately, “ I would meet you in the 
due! doutrance.’ 
“Go to! Thou hast more words than 
x ‘courage—less brains than either,” laughed 
_ Sir Bidulph. 
“How dare you insult me? Am I not 
the head of the family ?” 
 €No!” 
as ee? thou hast often told me so thy- 
-Belf.” 
“J admit it. But that is not the only 
Tlie I have told for your sake—aye! by 
many a one.” 

“And why, Sir Bidulph, hast thou done 
all this?” 
_ “Because I am thy father.” 
e 
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D A pause, and then De Courcy was 
- heard to gasp— | - - 

Yee Thou—my father? ie 
f 


“ Aye! lad,” replied Sir Bidulph, with a| 
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39 
deep cance evidently pretending that he 
cared little for the disclosure of his villainy; 
although it was evident that it gave him 
deep pain, “thou art my son. Why I did 
not own thee this badge of the Hoiy Knights 
of Malta shows. But think you that I 
would have a child of mine thrown hope- 
less, helpless on the world? To have the 
finger of scorn pointed at you; to hear your 
narme—name you have no name.” F 

“Wow? Is it possible that I am—” : 

“Hush!” thundered Sir Bidulph, “ breathe 
not that word. I—I have given up all 
hope of heaven, all—all trust in forgiveness 
to save—to save your name.” 

“Then—then you love me?” gasped De 
Courcy. 

“Yes, I love you; but—but it was for 
her sake—your mother’s sake, that I have 
cast myself out of all hope. Boy, be warn- 
ed and cross me not. I have done crimes 
that some of the boldest men would shudder 
at, to place wealth and fame around you; 
but I have done it for her sake—remember 
that, not yours—and if by word or deed 
you dare publish her disgrace to the world, 
and hold her up to shame, I will kill you.” 

“Can this be true?” 

“True! Look in my face, and tell me if 
you can doubt it? Read in the sullen look, 
the deep-marked lines, the firm-gripped 
mouth, the signs of & man whose soul is 


sunk in despair; but hath had the pride— | 


or will, I ow not which—to hide his 
sorrow, as the Spartan boy hid the fox, 
although it gnawed away his heart.” 

“T must have proof of this anon,” said 
De Courcy, in a deep voice. 

“Seek that and you are lost,” exclaimed 
Sir Bidulph, sternly: “I have told you 
enough. Ask no more if you value your 
life and happiness. You must wed Alice, 
then we can claim all the estates, and the 
title the king will grant.” | 

“The King Richard of England will never 
pardon us,” cried De Courcy. 

“Richard of England will never see 
England again. I tell you all is settled 
and managed. This headstrong king, 
whose only love is war, hath so crushed 
down his peaceful subjects to draw money 
from them, that they are ready to rise at 
his brother's call. Richard once killed or 
a prisoner, I shall return to England. 
Prince John will seize the crown, and I 
shall once more hold my head up amongst 
the highest.” 

“Think you that prince John will be able 
to carry out so desperate a plot?” 

“ Aye! why should he not be able to do 
80?” demanded Sir Bidulph. 

“The plan is a good one and worthy of 
success. But Prince John can scarcely be 
trusted.” 
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“Ts -he not a coward ?” 
if] True.” , 


© Would he not, if there was any danger, 


“af once give up his accomplices—sacrificing 
them to 


nes uchard’s fearfnl wrath to save him~ 
self.” 


“Take enough Prince John hath done 


such things before; but I think he would 


_ _- not care to injure me, Algernon de Courcy. 
Theplot.cannot fail. The people of England 
are groani 
__. Richard hath imposed upon them to carry 

we out his wars. 
| astandstil. War, war! nothing but the 


under the heavy taxes which 
Trade and commerce are at 


cry of war fills the air. The people have 
grown tired of a glory which they do not 
share. All the lustre rests upon the Crown. 
The gloom gathers upon the brows of the 
peo i Prince John knows this, and he 
hath with an open hand scattered largesse 
around. He hath forced the rich Jews to 
open their gold bags, promising them 

eayen alone knows what favours when he 
is king! These Hebrews know how much 
Richard hates them. By St. Paul, have 
they not reason to? Do you think that 
they will easily forget the massacre of 
their tribe in London when Richard was 
crowned? No! nor the general massacre 
at Stamford, St. Edmundsbury, Lincoin, 
and York. They would be more forgiving 
than Christians to do so.” 

“Tn good truth the unbelievers had but 
whai they deserved,” replied De Courcy. 

“Go to! are we the ones to talk of belief 
andiunbeliet? Yesterday we were Christians ; 
to-day we follow Mahomed; and in a year 
or less,if we have good fortune, we shall 
cast away the Crescent and resume the 
- Cross. Be the matter as it may, John hath 
- used all his brother’s faults as. only so 
cunning and smooth-tongued a prince 
could. The clergy are all for John. 
Already Philip of France looks with jealous 
eyes on Richard’s fame. The leopard likes 
not to see the lion carry off all his glory. 
They will quarrel; Richard will be remov- 
ed either by poison or steel. The people 
of England will proclaim Prince John the 
_ king, and all will be in our favour. You, 
De Courcy, will marry the lady -Alice; 
then we can laugh at our foes; King John 
will confirm your title, and Sir Stephen 
may then go back to the armoury and 
work.” 

“That be shall never do. If I have the 

power he shall be tortured to death.” 
“Beit so; Icarenot. But hark! I hear 


-- gome one approaching; it must be Fitz- 
“ ” 


walter.” 

_ “My lord! my lord!” said a knight ina 
hoarse whisper as he entered the apartment, 
“all is prepared. The Saracens have seen 


_ the order of the Old Man of the Mountain, 


ake 


. “Tis well. By my faith! I thank +} r 


might they had dared enter the apartments — 
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and have sworn by the prophet to | true 
to you. The Sheik Mehomed Ali i alco ia 
and the deed can be done at once.” Re fs 


magican for ha shown me the way to 
do this deed. Ah! Ishall now carry out’ 
his plan. Follow me, gentlemen. To- 
night this castle shall c e owners, i 
Giaffa and Sir Stephen waited until they 
deemed the apartment would be empty, all 
the conspirators having departed on their — 
mission of murder, and then, pushing the © 
door a little further back, he looked into — 
the room, , : Bees! 

“They have gone,” said Giaffa. “My 
revenge is close at hand. The sheik will © 
die. Would that mine had Been the hand — 
to strike the blow!” tay Oe ae 

“What shail we do?” exclaimed Sir — 
Stephen. ‘“ What can we do?” — oe 

“Nothing,” replied Giaffa. “You have 5 
heard what is to be ourfate?” — et. 

“TI thought not of that; “but it seemsso ~ 
herrible to stand idle here and know murder ~ 
is going on. Percheace, at this very 
moment the old man’s life-blood may be — 
gushing forth.”’ aa 

“T pray it may beso. Have you forgot- — 
ten the lady Alice? I have not forgotten 
Zayda.” Soo NeSiry re ala: 

“ By Heavens! you call me bac 
purpose. Let the sheik perish! He hath 
deserved his fate. But how are we to 
rescue Alice ?” ae 

“I know not. But stay! there may bea ~ 
chance of seeing her if only for a moment.” — 
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“Tell me your plans, good Giaffa. Keep 
me not in suspense, but speak at once,” 
“Look that your dagger is ready for use, © 
then. Down yonder corridor is the harem, ~ 
which is guarded night and day by two of 
the most powerful Saracens in the sheik’s — 
bodyguard. If we could overcome them 
and disguise ourselves in their clothes we ~ 
might pass into the harem and so see the 
lady. Alice, although we could not rescue ~ 
er. 1 Beers 
“ A good plan, Giaffa. Let us not lose 8 
moment but start at once,” cried Sir Step-— 
hen. “If she were guarded by twenty — 
giants I would attack them to cut my way — 
to Alice.” ; Sree By 
“Be calm and follow me.” said Giaffa, 
“and be ready to attack them when I say 
‘Now!’” ee, 
The end of the corridor was soon reach 
ed, and pushing open a door Giaffa entered — 
the outer apartment of the harem, followed Le 
closely by our hero. Bre 
Two gigantic Saracens, having their 
drawn. seimitars in their hands, sprang up 
from the couch where they had been seated 
and in tones of thunder demanded by what 
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the harem, 3 
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sou not, base sorcerer,” cried one, 
sae penalty of this is death?” 
1 doubt it not,” replied Sir Stephen, 
boldly. “ King Death holds high revels to- 
ght in this castle. Even now the false 
eraskir; Almanzor is murderieg the sheik 
our master.” 
_ “False hound! would jou try by this 
ase lie to draw us from our posts? Die, 
base dog that thou art!” 
_ The soldier raised his heavy scimitar and 
“aimed a fearful blow at Sir Stephen. 
»* The knight spr quickly on oue side 
and avoided the stroke, ) 
\ The next moment he had seized the 
gigantic Saraeen by the throat and a fear- 
ful struggle ensued. 
_. Backwards and forwards they swayed 
Jocked in a deadly grip. 
_ The Saracen was amazed at the strength 
of our hero and tried to shake him off, so 
that he might be able to use his sword: but 
Sir Stephen grasped him so closely that he 
could make no use of the weapon. 
Closer and closer did the knight enfold 
lim in his embrace, till the guard felt he was 
jeing squeezed to death as many a man 
nas heen by the hug of a bear. 
' Finding all his endeavours vain he began 
to roar for help, and doubtless his cries 
would soon have brought him assistance; 
but at that moment a terrible shrieking 
and shcuting arose in the palace. 
- $ir Stephen knew that this showed that 
the work of murder had been completed. 
_ Wightening his embrace, the knight 
erushed the life out of the Saracen and 
flung his body down. He was only just in 
time, for the other Saracen had gained an 
advantage over Giaffa, who had fallen on 
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strike when Sir Stephen bounded forward, 
and with one blow drove his dagger into 
ie fellow’s heart, who fell dead without a 
Dale - 


- “Up, up, Giaffa—up!” cried Sir Stephen, 
as he assisted his follower to rise, “1 hear 
footsteps coming this way. The whole 
castle isaroused. Hark! there are sounds 
of a struggle. Quick, man, quick! Tear 
off the iter robes of these fellows and iet 
us put them on, There, that will do. Now 
what shall we do with our own garments 
and these bodies ?” 
_ “Throw them in here,” said Giaffa. 
» And he raised the top of the couch, show- 
ing that it was made in the usual Oriental 
ashion, so 43 to form a large trunk as well 
"Quickly: ere the bodies thrown in, and 
_ Quickly were the bodies thrown in, an 
“the top Shits conch replaced, 
J 
( 









_ Then, seizing one of the scimitars and 
ordering Giaffs to take the other, they at 
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~ A NARROW ESCAPE. 


The scimitar was already raised to 


4\ 
once passed on to the harem, from whence 
just before the direst shrieks had issued, 

ut now all was silent as the grave. : 

Noone was to befound. There were the 
lutes and toys belonging to the ladies of 
the harem, and what Eastern women take 
sueh delight in. Here and there a tiny 
slipper, or a gaudy gold neck scarf, showed 
whence the frightened creatures had fled; 
but nothing could be seen oi the owners. 

“Where can they be?” demanded our 
hero of his companion. 

Giaffa looked puzzled for some moments, 
and then said— 

“TI cannot tell, I have heard it said 
that the Sheik Mahomed Abu’s palace was 
like the burrows of a rabbit warren. In 
most large harems there are secret places 
which are known only to the chief female 
attendant. These are kept well suppliec 
with provisions, so that the females can be 
taken there at any moment, and hidden 
away a month without detection.” 

“Then you think that they have been 
conducted thither by this Sir Bidulph’s 
orders, 

“ Notso; most likely against his orders. 
The eunuchs are sometimes false to their 
masters, but not often—the female 
watchers, never! No, they have heard 
the turmoil, and have hidden away 
for safety.. Your lady Alice may remain 
thus hidden for months there in perfect 
safety.” | 

“Pray Heaven it may be so! But keep 
still; the tumult comes this way,” - 

And now the sonud of strife ceased as 
quickly as it had begun, 

Loud shouts arose of “Long live the Old 
Man of the Mountain!” “ Long live Sheik 
Almanzor!” 

Then came the noise of hurrying feet, 
andthe flashing of torches, and then Sir 
Biduiph, holding the bleeding head of the 
sheik aloft with his left hand, while with 
his right he grasped the gleaming scimitar 
with which he had performed the deed, 
rushed into tha apartments of the harem. 
followed by @ yelling crowd of renegade 
Englishmen and Saracen soldiers, who, as 
they waved their dripping swords aloft, 
reiterated the cry of “ Long live the Sheik 
Almanzor.” 

“How now ?” thundered forth Sir Bidulph, 
as he gazed round the empty rooms; “ here ~ 
are the gilded cages, but where are the 
singing birds? Have they all own? Where 
are the guards ?” 

“Yonder, my lord,” said one of the men, 
pointing to Sir Stephen and Giaffa, who, 
crossing their hands upon their breasts, 
stood in the usual Eastern style ot Kumilia- 
tron, 
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then, is it that we find 


escaped from the castle. 


hundred sequins. 
these women to escape shall lose his head.” 


if Where are . the women of the harem ?” 
thundered forth Sir Bidulph. - 

“We know not,” replied Giaffa. “We 
were guarding the harem, when suddenly 
loud eries came from the castle. At first 
we thought that we would rush forth and 


_ ascertain the cause, but on second thoughts 


determined to remain at our posts.” 
“Your post is outside yonder door. 
ou here ?” 
“Be patient, oh! my lord, and J will tell 
you all,’ said Giaffa. “ Suddenly wild 
shrieks arose from the harem, and after a 
time we determined toenter, We did so to 
find the apartments in confusion, and as 
empty as you see them now. Waiting 
women—ladies—all gone! Whither I know 


How, 


~ not.” 


“How can they have escaped?” ex- 
claimed Sir Bidulph, stamping with rage. 

“ ¥ cannot tell,” said one of the Saracens. 
“het the castle be searched.” 

“Aye! let the castle be searched. I 
wished to give the ladies this pretty little 
present,” said Sir Bidulph, as he flung the 
head contemptuously upon the floor. “Go, 
slaves, and bring hither all the wine you 


can find. Let a banquet be spread here. 


To-night we will rejoice and commemorate 
our success. To-morrow shall see us drive 
the Crusaders out of Palestine.” 

Sir Stephen and Giaffa snatched up a 
couple of torches, and, to conceal their 
proper character, cried out louder than the 
others— 

“‘ Search—search—search !” 

Away they went, through halls and hand- 
some apartments, upstairs and downstairs, 
but not a sign could they find of the ladies 
of the harem. 

Walls were sounded, hangings dragged 
down—in fact, every niche and corner 


searched, and still no ladies could be found. 


_ So the searching party returned to the 
hall, where they found Sir Bidulph seated 
on the chief divan as the Sheik Almanzor. 

By his side, on a lower divan, reclined the 
Lord de Courcy; or, according to his new 
title, Kadagar, chief seraskir or general to 
the sheik, and around these were clustered 


the highest persons in the castle. 


A banquet such as had hitherto been seen 
im these halls were spread before the sheik, 
who constantly honoured the guests with 


some new and valuable present, such as a 


large diamond, ruby. or emerald taken from 


_ the treasury of the late sheik. 


“So the birds have flown!” he cried when 
he heard the news. “They cannot have 
Let all the guards 
be doubled, and he who captures the 
Bnglish beauty shall haye a reward of a 
He who permits one of 


‘THE ARMOURER'S APPRENTICE. 
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“J like not this,” said De it rey, 

loomily. “I fear much that there: has 
fest some threachery.” Soy 

“Treachery! Who would dare tod y 
and deceive me?” roared the new shei ce OEM 

“No one, no one!” all replied; “ we W 
be trueto you unto the death.” 

“You hear, nephew? They swear fy - 
are true. Methinks no one who valust his 
life would try to deceive me.” > 

“J say not that these brave soldiers | 
would,” replied De Coury, “but there = 
strangers here,” ay 

As Stephen and Giaffa heard this the y 
scarcely could conceal a start. 5 

“Strangers! What mean you?” demande od 
Sir Bidulph de Boischene, fiercely, = 

“JT mean the magician and his follower, y 
How know we that they have not a hand 
in this work ?” : 

“By Heaven! in the confusion I had for 
gotten them. Bring them hither instantly, 
but treat them with all consideration, fore 
they are not common men. How could | 
they know of the sheik’s manner of death? 
How know that Alice was here, and that 7 
Zayda had been carried off by the sheik? © 
These men haye dealings with the spirit | 
world, and may be able to reveal the fut ure 
to us. They shall remain our prisoners, _ 
but shall be well treated. Ah! what i is 
‘hat ?” he continued, as one of the soldiers” 
hurried into the room and threw himself at 
his master’s feet. “Speak! fellow, Where | : 
are the prisoners ?” ‘ +h 

“ Gone, my eee id Ay 

“Gone! Where have they gone? ‘How 
could they have fled? They were ee uy 
in the turret, as ordered by the sher¥.” 

They were, indeed, my lord, and a proper . 
guard was set at the door of the prison. c 
Those men swear that no one has passed 
them, and they are as faithful to your la 4 
ship as any. 

“There must be some other way out 
the apartment!” cried Sir Bidulph. 

“None of which we know or can finda. 
trace. They must have gone by the aid of © 
magic, and carried off the ladies with | 
them.” 

“ Carried off the ladies with them !” cried 
Sir eet es “Now by my beard! I = 
to see through this. ow came : 
knaves into the castle ?” + 

An officer of the guard, trembling with! 
fear, related how the supposed magicians 
had arrived. We 

“This man, this Giaffa—whose wif 
Zayda was carried off—was he like es 
magician’s slave ?” 

A murmur arose amongst the guard, and 
at least a dozen voices declared he was. 

“Fire and fury!” yelled Sir Bidulph, a 
he leaped from the divan; “I peel id 
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_ “How now, good uncle?” sneered De 
Courcy. “You seem strangely moved. To 
my thinking twenty Saracens would not be 
‘worth the price.” 

i Re aracexs, boy!” cried Sir Bidulph; 
“these were no Saracens, but spies from 
the English army. The magician was no 
other then StephenSternhold, the armourer’s 
abeentice, and his companion, the slave 
-Giaffa. 

_ “Impossible!” cried De Courcy, turning 
pale; “ He dare not venture hither.” 

_ “Dare not? He hath no coward’s blood 
in hisveins. He hath carried off the lady 
Alice—how I know not, nor can I guess. 
He will bring down all Coeur de Lion’s forces 
onus. Look to the walls send forth horse- 
‘men to scour the country. He who brings 
back the fugatives shall be rewarded. Go 
and change the watchword from ‘Shaban’ 
un 0 the name of the chief fast ‘Ramadan,’ 
for here I swear never to feast until I have 
‘kulled this Sir Stephen Sternhold, but will 
‘live on the commonest fare until I have 
satisfied my revenge. Break up the feast, 
and let the castle be once more searched. 
See to it well, and remember the reward.” 
_ Once more was a close search made, bunt 
Ww thout succes. » mayo 

_ dust as they had concluded the search of 
one of the towers, Giaffa placed his hand on 
; 3 acai arm and moticned him to draw 


_ He did so, and Giaffa, having let the rest 
_ Ieave the room, gently closed the door. 

_* “Hist! we are safe here at present,” he 
whispered ; “but I know not how long we 
“may be so.” 

__ “You are right. 


oe Here we shall have time 
to think and work out our plans.” 
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MY LORD DE COURCY CAUGHT IN A TRAP 
| —THE ESCAPE FROM THE CASTLE—KING 
_ RICHARD READS THE KING OF FRANCE 
_ A LESSON. 
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He TAFFA and our hero remained in con- 
UO cealment until the disturbance in the 
eastie seemed to have quieted down, and 
then they determined at once to try to 
escape at any risk, 

_ Softly they stole from the room, and 
g Spb Poy t 16 passages until Giafla was 
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suddenly at fault, and declared that in the 
dark he had lost his way. 

““ We must goon,” said Sir Stephen, im- 
patiently. “If we were to retreat now it ~ 
would be useless.” 

“ True; but I cannot tell which of these 
doors we should pass,” replied Giaffa. 

“Then we must take the first one, and 
risk all,’ said Stephen, and, suiting the 
action to the word, he pushed open a door 
and walled boldly into the apartment. 

He had scarcely advanced a pace when 
he perceived by the light of the lamp which 
burned on a table that a man was sleeping 
on a couch. | : 

“We are wrong. We must retreat,” 
whispered Giaffa—“ we must retreat.” 

Low as this was said, it aroused the 
sleeper, who sprang from the couch, and, 
seizing his sword, sprung upon our hero. 

But be had mistaken his man. 

In two minutes Sir Stephen had wrested 
his sword from his grasp, and flung him 
back heavily on the couch. 

Keep silent, or I will kill you as -you 
deserve,” said Stephen Sternhold. 

“You surely would not murder me?” 
whined the abject De Courcy. 

“Tt would be but justice,” replied Sir 
Stephen, as he leaned over him. ‘Do you 
know me ?” 

“Yes; you are Stephen Sternhold.” 

“And what mercy do you deserve 
at my hands? None! Yet I would not 
rob a coward of his life. Keep still and I 
will not kill you; but if you attempt to 
move, that moment you die. Wow slip off 
your garments.” | a 

Suently and not without some trembling 
the coward knight obeyed, 

As qnickly as he removed his garments 
our hero put them on. : 

This done, he armed himself with the 
weapons of De Courcy, and im every way 
tried to represent him. 

“Now, Giaffa,” said Stephen when allwas , 
completed, “ bind this fellow hand and foot.” 

With great skill but little gentleness this 
Was done, 

“Gag him, so that he cannot utter a 
sound. Ah! bravely done. Now, Alger- 
non De Courcy, can you hear?” 

The khight signed to show that he could. 

“Tell Sir Bidulph that I have discovered 
his secret—that I overheard the conyersa- 
tion he had with you, just before the 
murder of the sheik, and know the day will 
come when I shall meet him face to face, 
and force the confession 0. his treachery 
from his own black heart. Ifyou are wise 
you will repent in time. Confess your 
guilt, and reveal all your wicked secrets to 
the king, and plead for mercy. Richard is 
merciful as well as just, and._may forgive 
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Be hr OW: if you will retire toa monastery. You 
are more fitted to the cowl than to the 
helmet. Farewell! Think over my words 
ve before it is too late. Come, Giaffa, we 
| must be on our way.” 
ie, Turning in contempt on the craven 
knight, Sir Stephen led the way out of the 
Les apartment. It was not without some diffi- 
culty and danger that Sir Stephen and his 
eo faithful companion managed to make their 
sway to a side portion of the castle. 
_--~---‘ They met many soldiers, but all taking | a 
‘nail him for the Seraskir De Courcy, at once let 
i _ him pass without further question. 
oa As they advanced towards the sentinel, 
Sir Stephen, imitating De Courcy’s voice, 
said, loudly— 
hey cannot have left the castle. Still, 
the Sheils Almanzor must be obeyed, and I 
will go forth and examine the pass down 
the rocks myself. What ho, there! guard.” 

The guard being thus summoned at once 
turned out, and sceing, as they thought, 
the highest officer in the castle, at once 

- Baluted him in the most respectful manner, 

“Open the gate! I would pass ont. 
These spies of the infidel must be found !” 

“May Allah direct the footsteps of your 

eatness,” said the Saracen o cer; “ but 

must have the password.” 

“Ramadan !” replied our hero. 

“Pass, Ramadan. Let the gates be 
opened to the great Seraskir Kadagar.” 

The gates were slowly opened, and the 
next moment our hero and Giaffa' were free. 

Free, but with dangers on all sides of 
them! 

The path dowu the rocks was most dan- 
gerous. Yawning chasms opened their 
black mouths as if to swallow them. 

One false step and they might be dashed 
to pieces, and the night was dark and the 
weather boisterous. 

Stumbling, scrambling, now nearly fall- 

ing, they managed to reach the plain. 
i “Thank Heaven, we are safe!” muttered 
Giaffa. “We can make our way to the 


Scarcely. had he said the words * when 
shouts were heard in the darkness, and 
some six mounted Saracens rode up. 

' “Stand!” said the leader of the party, 
“and tell who you are?” 

“Wriends!” replied Stephen, and then 
added—* [am your Seraskir Kadagar.” 

“ How now, my lord ? What brings you so 
far from the castle ?” 

i “Tt has pleased the sheik to order me to 
- examine the mountain in person. I can 
_ find no traces of these escaped prisoners, 

‘and shall advance some little way across 
_ the plain.” 

“ But why is your lordship not mounted?” 
more: man. ; 
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“Because I have been examining t a 
footpaths in the mountain. But you can 
dismount and give me your horse. “One of 

our men can give my man his bi 


the sheik that I have pushed on the | Bear ch 
across the plain.” gr 
* But, my lord; surely you will not 
with so small an attendance ?” . 
“Slave! dare yondictatetome? Dismotiied 
= once. Do you think I amsucha cows itd 
ou are that I dare not ride with ¢ one , 
fol ower, or alone if need be?” ; 
“¥ craye yonr excellency’s togirancl 
muttered the fellow, as he dismounted. —_ 
By this ruse Sir Stephen and his compan 
ion gained a couple of splendid horses. _ Y: 
Having leaped on to their backs, Sir = 
Stephen, in a tone of command, ordered the 
men to go back at once to the- -castle, and. 
report what had happened ; then, turning 
his horse’s head, he sped away #3 swift ag ~ 
the wind, followed as rapidly by-Giaffa, | 
Many miles had been covered by the noble” 
Arab steeds wlien loud shouts behind told * 
them that the ruse had been discovered. 
Sir Stephen reined in his horse and lis oI 
ened, and soon discovered that the eri 
were far too distant to cause him any y fea 
although it was evident that: so ing 4 
was being done to capture them, coy 
Lights could be seen flitting here and. | 
there about the mountain, whilst the wi id 
halloo of the horsemen sounded over 1 the 
plain, 
“ Put your horse to it, Giaffa,” air 0 ur 
hero; “they must have fleet horses tut at 
will overtake us.” 
Away they sped, and reached the Jow 
hut in safety: ie 
Here they quickly changed their gs : 
ments for the ones they had previous 
worn, and mounting their own ho se, 
which were quite fresh, once more pursue ae 
their journey. Bh; 
The sun was high in the heavens when 1 
our hero and his companion dashed into 
English camp, and at once Sir Stephen 
sought an interview with the king. aby 
e found Richard of Englan foar min 1g 
with rage, and quickly girding on $ 
gigantic sword. 4 
“Ha! Sir Stephen, thou art welcome 2” 
cried the king. “So thon hast crawled out 
of the jaws o ‘the dragon, Sheik Mahon med 
Abu ?”* : Ak ’ ag 
“The Sheik Mahomed Abn is dead ! oa sy os 
“Dead! Would that Philip of F France w 
the same. Tut! I mean not that. C ITS 8 
these buckles! they do not ate 2 as 2 ey 
should. But tell me, Sir Ste 1en, how 
came the sheik by his death? rae ry rm y 
hand which struck the blow? If so, ns, oe : 
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a ise thrust, such as are given by the 
‘followers of the Old Man of the Mountain.” 
' “My liege, mine was not the hand to give 
the blow,” replied Sir Stephen. “Tf, sire, 
y ou have leisure, I have much to unfold to 
your 
. , Leisure! Ifthou hast quickness of breath 
to tail me the story whilst I brace on my 
/ armour you can do so. But once fully 
Yarmed no one shall hold me from my pur- 
) pose. Then, Philip of France, thou shalt 
“know what it is to beard the Lion.” 
Not without much wonder at what could 
_ have made the king so wrath, Sir Stephen 
“related all that ha paces since his leaving 
_ the royal army, not forgetting the crnel plot 
- which he had heard against Richard, and 
also mentioning the disaffection of the 
king of France, ‘ere 
' “Ah!” cried Richard, as he heard: the 
' name, “this explains much. He isa traitor 
y yg pe gauise” : ee 
_ “Nay, my liege. pray you be not so 
hasty. Noble France may not know of 
r ean from my path, Sir Stephen,” 
thundered the king; “Trance must know 
_ of this plot. Your words have come as a 
Pp root that itigsso. Oh! you do not know 
| igs vhat has passed since you left the camp. 
_iwillhearno more, As for Sir Bidulph de 
- Boischene and his base nephew, we will 
_ bring them to an account. If torture can 
- Wrench from them their secrets it shall be 
done. Now follow me, and behold how I 
_ treat France, who hath dared to place his 
standard high above that of England. I 
will settle this, and speak to you about Sir 
_ Bidulph’s plots anon. 
§Striding from his tent, Richard was 
_ greeted by a number of noble knights in a 
_ solemn way, which struck Sir Stephen as 
_ strange. Waving his hand to bid them 
_ follow, onstrode Richard until he reached 
the highest mound in the lines of the 
armies besieging Acre—a mound which 
Richard had himself wrested from the 
-enemy-only the day before, and had, there- 
fore, been able to. spprdseh the walls of 
_ the city much nearer than before. 
_ Buton this mound Philip of France— 
either moyed by envy or some other foolish 
assion—had uring the night chosen to 
plant his banner, and that had, not with- 
out much cause, influenced the passion of 
Richard of England. 
_ As he advanced to the mound a party of 
Amights, with Philip of France at their head, 
‘was seen gathering about the banner. 
a By Philip’s side stood a fair dame, who 
as said to have found much fayour in the 
yes of royal France, although an infidel 
daslave. — ; 


~ Without speaking a word, Richard Cceur 
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de Lion, carrying his naked sword in his 


hand, advanced to the banner and plucked 
the staff from the ground. 

* How now !” cried Philip. 
this insult ?” 

“What means ¢izs insult ?” thundered 
Richard, pointing with his sword to the 
banner, whose silken folds he trailed on the 
ground. ‘This point of vantage I and my 
brave followers but yesterday tore from the 
foe, and you have dared to place your 
banner here. Beware, Philip of France!” 
cried the king, “ orI willtrample upon you 
as Ido upon your standard,” ; 

As he spoke Richard placed his foot upon 
the banner of France. 


“What means 


CHAPTER XV. 


KING RIOHAND’S QUARREL WITH THE 
KING OF FRANCE, 
Goa was the dismay in the camp 
when King Richard’s haughty words 
to Philip of France were heard. 

For some moments the King of France 
remained motionless with amazement. 

A beautiful Saracen woman, of whom it 
was reported the king was deeply-ena- 
moured, clung to her royal master’s arm as 
if to hold him back. 

“Now, by the saints!” thundered King 
Philip, “but thou shalt answer for this.” 

“Be itso. Iam ready to answer in any 
way thou wilt, either in single combat with 
Imnce or sword, on horse or foot—here, on 
this very spot.” 

“Hold, hold!” eried the duke of Austria, 
springing forward. “ Art thou mad, 
Richard of England, that thou wilt thus 

rovoke a breach in the united armies ? 

id we not all swear to forcet all private 
quarrels and jealousies tor the sake of the 
great good cause. Remember the penalty 
of the oath.” 

“T forget not my oath, Austria,” replied 
Richard, ‘We all swore to risk our best 
blood to recover the holy sepulchre. How 
hast thou fulfilled that oath? In the most 
trying hour of danger when I, followed by 
my brave knights, have charged up to tho 
very walls of Acre, you were in your tent 
ill; at least so you said,” 

“Ah?” cried Austria, “had anyone dared 
to say that who had not been in the holy 
league his life should answer forit. But 
think not the insult shall go unrevenged. 
The time will come—nay! shall come, when 
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you shall bitterly repent these words. The 
oath I have kept truly and firmly; but you 
evs broken it.” 
“T have broken it!” roared the Lion 
“By Heaven! if thou dost say 


“Tsay you have broken it!” cried Austria, 
“When we started on this expedition we 
were to be equal. What have you done? 
Declared yourself the head and leader of 
all, Why, royal France hath done ali he 
could to soothe quarrels. You have by 
your haughity tone made enemies of 
friends.” 

“ And if I have it hath been of such half- 


hearted friends as thou art, Austria. Kneel 


down as thon wilt, and kiss the feet of 
France. Make much of him, that he may 
cover thy faults. By the rood! I would 
sooner have the infidel Saladin as my ally 
than either of you. He hath courage, and 
would sooner die than deceive a friend.” 

cried Philip of France, 
haughtily, “Thou hast said enough. 
Ilenceforth we are not companions in 
arms. Farewell, Richard! I do forgive 
you the insult. For the sake of the cause 
I will do that; but here I do declare that 


_ the league is broken as between us for this 


moment. On your shoulders must rest the 
blame.” 
“On my shoulders?” replied King Richard, 


sternly. “ Beitso; for, methinks, there is 


little blame to be found with one who casts® 


off the friendship of Philip of France. In 
doing it I have relieved myself of a secret 
foe, and the cause hath lost but a half- 
hearted friend.” 

Biting his lip at this bitter emete King 
Philip turmmed upon his heel and strode 
away. 

For ao moment Richard remained still 


. watching him; then casting the standard 


which had caused this hot dispute at the 
feet of a French knight, he said— 

“There! Take the standard back to your 
royal master, and tell him it has laid as 


~ low as his honour—that I fling it from me 


as I do his friendship.” 

One look of defiance at the French knights 
and then Richard, taking his own standard 
from Stephen Sternhold, thrust the sharp 
point into the ground so that the banner 
stood proudly where that of France had 
lately waved. 

“There stands my banner,” cried 
Richard, “and he who dares to remove it— 


be he king, or knight, or churl, I care not 
—his life shall answer for it, Look to it 


well, forhere I yow it.” 

As he epolte he raised his hand to the 
sky as if to register the oath, and then 
atrode hack to his tent, followed by all his 


knights, 
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For some time the king hela’ uD aig 
down ‘his tent, much in the same wey tha ily 
the lion paces ‘about his cage. et. 

* And are all my hopes to be ruined. ce sf 
traitors!” cried the king. “I would haye © 
staked my life upon the faith of France. — 
But let them go. ‘I will not flinch. Alone, ; 
the English shall beard the infidel, Saladin, 7 
and show the world that England’ S brave — 
sons know not fear. Bring me acup of the © 
wine of Cyprus. We will not let France 
see that she hath ruffed us. 

The wine was soon brought, and en A 
king having quafied it, happened to see X 
our hero. oi 
“Come hither, Sir Stephen,” he said, ~ 

gently, “and tell me all about this false- 
hearted traitor, Sir Bidulph de Boischene. , 
He shall not escape me.’ 

Once more did Stephen relate the erie 
net of treachery he had witnessed in shea 
Sheik Mohamed Abu’s stronghold. 

“This must be seen to,” cried the king. i 
“What would you have me do?” 

“Y think, sire, that the Sheik’s strong: 3 
hold should be at once taken.” Bae 

“Good truth, Sir Stephen, so I think . 
but that is far easier saidthan done, Then ~ 
I dare not leave this camp. I have swé rn 
that I will be the first on the walls of Acre, | ¥ 

and I will be.” 

“There is one way I would suggest, but 
then I fear you would think me too pe 

sumptuous,” i, 

“Speak out, Sir Stephen, and fear not: ! % 
We can never think ill of so bold a knight.” uy 

“Then, sire, if you will entrust to my © 
leadership some fifty knights. and twice as’ — 
many bowmen, I will promise you that the — 
stronghold shall be most vigorously na 
tacked.” 

“Tell me your plans then,” asked the 
king, much struck with Sir Stephen’ “7 
daring. 

‘“To carry the palace by assault—to con- e 
quer or to die!” cried Sir Stephen, passion:|) 
ately. o \ 
_ “Be not so rash. That such treacher 
deserve, punishment we admit, but not a 
such a price as your life, and those of 50 
any: gallant knights.” ee 

ue, sire, treason should be punished, bs 
but that is not the only cause to risk all to” 
take the castle.” ‘ 
~ “Ha! And the other cause? Tut! mon ‘ 
never blush. Itis the lady Alice?” — 

“TI do not deny it, my lord. I love the am 
lady, and a castle must be strong indeed, 
that would keep me out.” i 

“By my halidom you are right!” cried | Ny 
the king, with a rough laugh, and after his ae 
usual habit burst into a song something — 
as the following— Bits 6 
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“#> Canst thou think 1 thus will lose thee ? 
'  Canst thou hold my love so small? 
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No! A thousand times I'll perish! 
an 


i 


“My ¢»rsed rival, too, shall fall, 
_, “That is ever the way with you lovers, 
b it blame you not. Love and war hath 
ever made up human happiness, and teach 
‘men to be brave and loyal. Take the men, 
‘Sir Stephen, and I warrant me the jewel 
which lies hidden in the stronghold of the 
Saracen will be rescued by you, and if it 
be, I pledge you our royal word that none 
_ but you shall wed her. 

_ “Sire. I will win her or die in the 
attempt,” cried the enraptured knight. 
“Do so; but temper passion with pru- 
dence. Be not rash. Remember that the 
‘best soldier is he who remains cool in the 
‘heat of battle. Would that I could accom- 
"pany you on this expedition, but it may 
“not be. Philip of France, who watches all 
“my movements with jealous eyes, will 
‘declare I left him. No; you must go 
alone. I will see that the men who are to 
“accompany you are all good men and true. 
“When you have taken the stronghold—for 
“Ido believe you will carry it—place Sir 
Hubert de Berg-as governor of the place, 
then with a few followers hasten back, for 
ina few days Acre must fall.” 

“Doubt not, sire, that I will do my best 
to be by your side when the city is taken. 
5 would not. be absent from that victory 
for an earl’s coronet.” 
_ “Jt would, indeed, -be a shame to miss 
suchatriumph. But go now, Sir Stephen, 
-and prepare for your adventures. At 
~night-fall you shall leave thecamp. I will 
gee that the men are ready to start. Fare- 
well, and may you be as successful in battle 


~ as in love.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ON THE MARCH—SIR STEPHEN STORMS THE 
_ SHEIK’S STRONGHOLD—ALICE’S RASH 
_ ENDEAVOUR—TO THE RESCUE —SIR 
- BIDULPH OVERTHROWN—CAPTURE OF 
+ THE CASTLE—ZAYDA. 
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Ps HAT nigit Sir Stephen Sternhold com- 
2 menced his first sole command. The 
Pee oe than carried Out his promise. 
_ Not only had he selected a company of old 
and well-tried knights to accompany our 
hero, but had chosen a body of archers, 
_ every one of whom was remarkable for the 
_ perfection of his archery, and these, at Sir 
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Stephen Sternhold’s reqitiest, had been 
placed under the command of Will o’ the 


ow. 3 

Boldly the little band marched along, 
making but few halts, and these of the 
shortest duration. 

Each man was anxious to behold the - 
Saracen stronghold in the mountains and 
eager for the combat, for not only had 
their indignation been raised by hearing 
that Sir Bidulph de Boischene and his 
recreant followers had turned Moslems, but 
also the wily Giaffa—who, of course, ac- 
companied the expedition—had filled the 
men’s minds with wonder at the yastness 
of the murdered sheik’s riches, and set 
them mad with the idea of the greatness of 
the pillage which they already looked upon 
as their own. 

It was early one fine morning that Sir 
Stephen and his brave little band arrived 
in sight of the castle, which flashed bacl< 
the rays of the sun from its gilded crescent 
and spearhead adornments to the Oriental 
cupola. 

The men were about to shout, but Sir 
Stephen at once checked them. 

“Not a sound—not a sound,” he cried. 
“We must advance as near as we can to 
the castle unobserved. Stand forth 
Giaffa.” 

“J am here, my lord,’ replied Guiafia 
stepping forward and saluting our hero. 

“You know the mountain well? Is 
there not some pass by which we can 
approach nearer to the castle without being 
beeen or, at least, gain some shelter 

om the enemies’ darts.” 

“ There 1s, my lord, a way down yonder : 
but we shall not be long before we are 
discovered, Scouts are always sent about 
these passes, and I have greatly wondered 
that we have not been discovered already.” 

“Gentlemen, keep your lances ready,” 
said Sir Stephen. ‘ Archers, march with 
arrows fitted to your bows. In these 
mountainous defiles we may be surprised 
at any moment in spite of all caution. 
Now, Giaffa, lead on.”’ 

Down the pass rode the knights, followed 
by the archers. 

It was a narrow, gloomy place, opening 
out now and then into a kind of table land 
on which grew magnificent cedars. 

They had just entered one of these 
plateaus when a wild cry arose, followed 
by a flight of urrows, and the next moment 
a number of Saracen horsemen dashed 
from behind some trees which had hidden 
them, and galloped at a furious pace down 
the pass. 

“ Archers to the front! Now, boys, show 
these fellows how the merry men of Eng- 
land shoot.” 





, ND sooner was the aedee given by- Sir 
Stephen than the men sprang forward, and 
discharged their darts. 

Bat it was no easy matter to shoot in 
the place. Branches of trees intervened, 
and the fugitives quickly availed them- 


elves of the covering of the rocks; but for 
___ all that several were badly wounded, 


Will o’ the Bow, muttering an oath, leaped 
forward just as the last man was about to 


disappear down the pass, and drawing, his 


bow, sped a shaft with such swiftness and 

good aim that the fellow threw up his arms, 

ga ve one awiui yell, and rolled off his horse. 
he arrow had pierced through his back. 

“ Bravely done, good Will!” cried Sir 
Stephen. “ Let the fellow be brought to me.” 

A dozen men sprang forward, and soon 
the poor writhing wretch was held up by 
two men before Sir Stephen. 

He wes dressed like a Saracen, but in his 
fall from his horse his turban had come off, 
and showed by his unshaven head that he 
was a Huropean. 

“Ha! so thou art one of the traitors ? 
ns. up thine head that we may see thy 

ace 

The fellow groaned loudly, ‘but sank his 
chin still further down on his chest. 

“Well may thou hang thy head in shame. 
False to your God, your country, and your 
~ king. Look, up, man! If there be time to 
repent of such horrible sins you may still 
be saved.” 

- The man started, and then slowly raised 

his aepetd face and gazed at Stephen. A 

thrill of horror ran through his fame, and, 

uttering a cry of pain, he dropped his head 
ence more. 

E What is this?” exclaimed the knight. 
“Will o’ the Bow, look in that man’s face, 
and you know him. Verily, this is a just 
but awful punishment.” 

Will, surprised at hearing this, sprang 
forward, and hastily, but not roughly, 
raised the wounded man’s head. 

“Can I believe my own eyes?” he cried. 
“Surely it cannot be! Well, well! I little 
thought that it would ever come to this 
pass much as I dislike you, Robert Smith.” 

“You know me, then ?” groaned the man. 
“Have mercy on me.” - 

“JT know no good of you. You were ever 

a turbulent fellow. As for merey, it is not 
to me you must apply for that, but to Sir 
Stephen Sternhold.” 

*Y say it is unto you I must apply for 
mercy,” said the unhappy man. “¥en were 
the most skilled man with the bow in Eng- 
and, and as skilled in healing the wounds 
as inflicting them. Cure me! Don’t let me 

_ die like this; my sins have been too great. 
I must have time to repent of them—to 
atone for them, or they will drag me down 
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from Heaven, Think! 1f you ‘Ao. bi a) 
give you will not be forgiven. Your reve nga 
becomes eternal, your hatred never peris! hes, 
How, then, can you ask for F mercy 1 not 

having any ?” ey 

“Well, my hand did inflict the te 5 
said Will, “but 1 doubt if you could cure 
it. Still, if the captain here has no objec— 
tion, I have that here with me which may 
patch you upfora time. But don’t put off - 

our repentance, for death comes wh on 
least expected.” > 2 

“Do what you can to cure him,” ‘sai 
Sir Stephen. “i would not cause is 
death.” 2 | 

Swiftly, and with great skill, old wa 
plucked forth the arrow. , | 

Then he produced some slips ‘of. Tag, 
upon which he smesred some ointment, ce 
made from the fat pr a heen buck, mixe d | 
with herbs known only to those who & 
well acquainted with the forester’s e cme 

These plasters, if we may so call them, 
were placed upon the wound, which y , 
then carefully strapped up, and — os 08 7 
cordial was then given to the smith. ¢ and 
under its effects he soon became uch, 
better, and able to answer questions. 

“Is my approach expected ?” demanded 
Sir Stephen of his old master. ay: ey 

“Not so soon. The young De Courcy t 
day will wed the ledy Alice.” ea 

“Confusion! I did hope to arrive int a . + 
to have stopped it.” ~ ies 

“You may do so now,” said the fellow, 
“if aoe will be guided by me.” g 

eak! What have you to tell ‘me , . 
Hoe ean I arrive in 
Stephen. 

“J speak not before all these pene | 
replied the smith, ““ Draw on one aide, and 4 
I will tell you.” ‘ 

Sir Stephen motioned impatiently ae ‘ 
the fellow should be placed on ao dists ants | 
bank, and then, leaning: over him, sal 
anxiously — ee 

“Well, this news. What is ibe” 4 a: 

“Tt is ‘worth @ price—aye! and ag good ; 
price too,” replied the armourer. Nae 

And the price of this news?” coon ad. 
our hero, 

“My life. Stay! that may not be in your : 
power to grant. That arrow went sharp 
home, and death may be near; “but yot Mi 
must promise me a free pardon for all past. 
crimes, and also the king’s pardon.” : 

“How can I promise you the eae) S Pal vo 
don? If he should refuse it—” — ; 

“Tut {—are you not in the king’ service?” 

“I am.” +) se 

“Then Richard of England will hono ia 
your word as he would his own. Waste 

uot time, boy, but tell me if you 
this—every moment is PHONG a 
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_ “True. Well, if the news 
value, I promise you.” 
Tes Doubt not its value. 
| is too late. 





















be of sufficient 


J see my folly now 
- You and Alice shall be right- 


But tell me about this stronghold,” 
pried Sir Stephen, impatiently. “What 
ch ince have I of taking it before Alice is 
compelled to become the wife of Lord de 
Courey?” | 
“A good chance—almost a certainty. 
tent 
' “When the ladies of the harem fied on 
ho: night of the murder of the Sheik 
‘Mahomed Abu, end concealed themselves 
i the secret chambers, at first it was believ- 
‘ed that some of them had made their 
“escape with the pretented magican and his 
‘slave; but things happened which made Sir 
‘Bidulph think that that wes not the case. 
Noises were heard, and it was found that 
in the night things were taken from the 
emales’ apartments. | 
_ “Fearing that he might soon be over- 
thrown, Sir Bidulph determined to find the 
Tady at all risks. To do this inner and 
Outward walls have been broken, and at 
ast the women were found all safe and 
ound concealed beneath the leads of the 
: eho and close by the walls of the city. 
Tn discovering them part of the wall was 
broken down, and part of the mosque bro- 
‘ken in. The bridal party will be at the 
“mosque within half an hour. A sudden 
attack upon the wall, which (although not 
much ruined) you and your men will find 
asier to scale than any other, will place 
‘ou in a position to enter the town at once. 
‘The citadel once yours, the whole place 
‘vaust follow.” 
_ “You are not deceiving me ?” 
_ “Why should I deceive you? If I do IJ 
am in your power—kill me!” 
_ “Tt is a bargain, and one that I shall 
ECDs So look well that you deccive me 
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The order was given, and once more the 
gallant band commenced its journey. 
_ ‘This time thers was no attempt at con- 
cealing themselves, but they rode bravely 
Torward, and were soon in front of the 
‘stronghold, in the exact position which the 
armourer had described to our hero as the 
best part for the assault. | | 
_ At our hero’s command a knight, accom- 
pemed Dy a herald, marched boldly up to 
the aR acnne and having sounded a horn 
awaited o reply, 7 

- In an instant the walls were thronged 
with soldiers, who watched the English 
curiously, = . | 

_ The n a party of nobles, dressed in the 
gees manner, advanced tothe walls, and 
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their herald demanded to know the cause 


of this summons, 

“Tam here on the part of Sir Stephen 
Sternbold to demand the instant surrender 
of this castle in the name of Richard, King 
of England. Also that you give up unhurt 
the lady Alice, now your prisoner. Also 
that you yield up the bodies of Biduiph, 
falsely called knight and baron of Boischene 
and Algernon, falsely called the Lord de 
Courey.” 

“How? Are youmad that you dare come 
here, and so insult men of nobler names and - 
lineage than yourself. Men of rank—” 

“You are not men of rank, but recreants. 
The noble Richard Coeur de Lion—from 
whom all true nobility flows, the head and 
front of chivalry—hath declared your 
patents of nobility null and void, and hath 
had your banners torn from the walls of the 
holy chapel where they were consecrated, 
and kicked from the altar steps out of the 
chapel door, for the rabble, your fit compan- 
ions, to tear and rend,” 

“Ha! Hath this been done ?” 

“Thou hast my word for it. I warrant 
me that when thou art our prisoner thou - 
wilt find it true, for the golden spurs shall 
be hacked off thy heels, as also shall those 
of thy nephew, De Courcy. Thy sword 
shall be broken, thy spear cast into a ditch, 
and thy name spoken of with disgust.” 

“ Hold! say no more, or I swear by the 
prophet I will cast aside all rules of chival 
and have you shot as you stand. Thin 
you that I am some beardless boy to be 
treated thus? Know that I can and do defy 
the power of Richard. Tell him that by- 
this time he is not King of England—that 
his brother Jchn reigns in his stead !” 

This was said by Sir Bidulph at a bold 
venture of guessing; but he knew that it 
might be true. 

“How dare you say that Prince John isa 
traitor to his royal brother and king ?” 


“Your king if you like; but, I pray you, — 


not mine!” thundered Sir Bidulph de 
Boischene. - > 

“How! do you confess your treason—do 
you confess you arearenegade? 
“I have changed to the true religion. 
The great Saladin has become my friend. 
The Old Man of the Mountains—the Prince 
of Assassins—hbath made me his seraski, 
and gives me the ng title of Sheik Alman- 
zor, Go hence, tell Richard this, and bid 
him tremble should he meet me in the field. 
Behold the way in which I plant my banner 
and proclaim defiance of Richard and all 
lingland.” 

As he spoke he snatched a banner which 
one of his attendants had been carrying, 
and leaping on the outer wall, planted 1t 





there, so that it waved defiantly in the 
fresh air. , 3 

Loud were the shouts of the Saracens 
when they saw this act of bravery by their 
leader. | 

“Begone!” he cried, sternly, to the herald; 
“or I swear I will have you shot.” 

_ Waving his hand in defiance he leaped 
lightly back to the ramparts. ; 

“Forward, my men!” thundered Sir 


Stephen. ‘ We will teach these treacherous 


dogs a lesson they shall not so easily forget. 
Keep the archers as much under cover as 
you can, Will, and let them drive these 
infidel dogs from the walls whilst we climb 
them!” 

“Never fear, Sir Stephen. They shall 
learn what English archers can do with a 
tough yew bow and a cloth-yard shaft. 
Now, boys, do not waste an arrow. Draw 
behind your shields, and let them hear 
your twanging bowstrings sing their death 
songs.” 

The next minute the archers had fixed 
their shields in the ground, and, crouchin 
down behind them, sent up such a cioud o 
srrows that the Saracens were almost 
driven from the ramparts. 

Meanwhile, sword in hand, Sir Stephen 
led on the terrible assault. 

Trees were felled and their branches 
hackéd off, so that they were like poles. 
Two of them placed side by side, a few 
feet apart, had the branches nailed across 
them, so that in a little time they were 
converted into a ladder of huge dimensions 


and great strength. 


These, after a great struggle, were firmly 
fixed to the walls, in spite of the besieged 
showering down huge stones and discharg- 
ing arrows at their foes. 

The gallant archers no sooner saw these 


ladders placed against the walls than they 


turned all their endeavours to keeping the 
Saracens back from the ladders, so that 
the knights and men-at-arms gained a foot- 
ing on theramparts. 

“St. George for England!” shouted Sir 
Stephen as he darted up the ladder and 
leaped on the walls. 

“Allah, illah Allah! Strike home for 
your country!” thundered back Sir Bidulph, 
as he led on his men to repulse the foe. 

Swords clashed, and shrieks and groans 
rent the air. 

The Saracens fought bravely, and with 
the greatest desperation; but all in vain. 

Slowly and steadily the English, with 
Sir Stephen always in the van, pressed back 
the foe until they had possession of a good 
part of the wall. 

Here they halted so that they might be 
‘ned by their comrades who were now 


~ 
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advancig up the ramparts as fast 9s | 
could. | oe 
“ Sir Hubert de Berg, take some fifty men 
with you!” cried Sir Stephen, “and press 
on to the right. I will advance to the left, 
Thus we shall clear the wells of i 
wretches.” ao. 
Grinding his teeth with rage, his face 
covered with blood, Sir Bidulph stood near” 
the banner which he had placed on the walls, 
grasping a ponderous battle-axe with both 


eyes fixed themselves with deadly hatred on 
Sir Stephen. af 
“Thy time has come, Sir Stephen,” h 
thundered forth. “Think not that the 
shalt reap the reward of this victory. Thu 
do I crush all thy hopes.” & ok 
He sprang forward, and raising the pon- 
derous axe above his head as easily as if it 
had been but a toy, aimed a fearful blow 
at our hero’s head, | kee 
Sir Stephen stepped back to avoid the 
weapon, but the knights behind him, not 
knowing his danger, prevented his entirely 
avoiding the blow. eS 
He had just time to throw up his swo 1 
when the battle-axe fell. ae 
In an instant his sword was shivered 
into a hundred pieces; but the good weapor 
had saved his life, for it had caused theaxe 
to glance on one side, so that the s1de and” 
not the edge had fallen on Sir Stephen's 
helmet, which had not cracked. pa 
So great was the force of the blow that 
Sir Stephen reeled, whilst Sir Bidulph, who” 
had imagined that the blow must be fatal, 
and could not be avoided, had let the pon- 
derous weapon swing too heavily upon his 
arm, so that he could not controlit. Down 
went the axe, striking a block of stone with 
such force that the weapon was broken, 
and the massive granite splintered. = 
Both knights recovered themselves at 
the same time, and flew at each others 
throats. pe 
Locked in each other’s embrace, a fearful. 
struggle took place. WA 
They rocked hither and thither—now Sit 
Stephen would force his foe back, now his 
gigantic adversary would almost force him 
on his knees. | A 
Seeing their leader thus engaged in fierce 
combat, the Saracens took fresh courage, 
and returned to the fight, engaging the 
English, so that the knights were leff ut 
disturbed. ‘od aed 
They were now in aclose lock. One m 
go, but which? | 
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They were motionless enough now, for 
each knew that the slightest false move- 
ment might be fatal, so each one waited to 
entrap the cther. There they stood motion: 
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ess in the midst of the present strife of 
attle. Blood flowed in streams—yells and 
aths filled the air. 

The crash of steel—the cries of the 
‘wounded prevented the deadly foes from 
speaking to each other; but their flashing 
eyes, which glared upon each other, and 
their hot breath, which réached each other's 
cheeks, told how terrible was their hatred. 











Sir Bidulph off his feet. 
_ Acry of horror showed thai the villain 
ew his fate. Higher and higher did Sir 
Stephen lift his foe, until he had raised 


him over his head. Then he dashed him 
with all his might on to the parapet of the 
WW 33 e ; 
H One stfuge'e, one upward throw of the 
hands, a8 he grasped atthe parapet, and 
then Sir Bidulph rolled over and fell crash- 
‘ing to the earth. 
_ *Vittory—victory!” shouted the Eng- 
lish, Whilst the Saracens, daunted by their 
‘leadér's overthrow, fled to the inner walls 
‘and citade]. 
_ A wild shriek—the hysterical cry of a 
Ww cia and a beautiful creature, decked 
all t 





















he rich apparel and gems of Oriental 
onificence, sprang from an embrasure in 
he wall, where she had been concealed, 
nd running up to our hero, threw her 
farms about his neck. 
 “Stephen—Stephen !” she exclaimed. 
‘Oh! save me, save me! Thank Heaven 
you have come!” 
 * Alice,” cried Sir Sh in amazement, 
“how came you here? But this is no time 
for questions. Keep close to me, dearest. 
un tay ; I will tear down this Saracen stan- 
dard, Perchance when the infidels see it 
railed in the dust they will surrender.” 
He seized the standard, but scarcely had 
he done so when an arrow from the walls 
pierced Alice’s shoulder, and she fell faint- 
ing in his arms, 
“Alice, my own sweet, Alice, look up! 
By heavens! she is dead. What shall I do? 
I must not leave the fight.” 
“No, Sir Stephen; that would never do,” 
eae a rough but kindly voice close by 
him, “Let me have the pretty creature. 
Ihave nursed her when she was a babe. I 
ey all her troubles, buf they will soon 
be all over now, and the dark days be dis- 
‘pelled by the bright and happy sun.” 
It was old Will o’ the Bow who held out 
bis arms to take the maiden, 
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“Take her, my gocd friend,” said Sir 
Se Fane “and protect her with your 

e. 

“Doubt me not, Sir Stephen. I would 
perish sooner than she should receive hurt. 
This wound is nothing; I will soon see to 
that. Forward, Sir Stephen! I will take 
charge of Alice.” 

Sir Stephen at once tore down the ban- 
ner, and snatching up asword from the 
grasp of a dead knight once more joined 
in the combat. 

The walls were now in the possession of 
the English, and the gates were thrown 
open, and in rushed all the archers. 

And now the scene that followed bafiles 
all description, for we must confess that 
the knights of these days, courteous as 
they were in the tournament and at court, 
on the fleld of battle showed little or no 
mercy to their vanquished foes after a 
battle, especially if their foes were un- 
believers. = 

Vainly did our hero try to stem the: 
stream of hatred mingled with bigotry. 

Saracens were dragged out from holes 
and corners and massacred, 

At last Stephen, arming himself with a 
battle axe, and followed by his most faith- 


fo!lowers, rushed from rvuom to room of 


the castle, declaring that he would cut 
down anyone who attempted any fur- 
ther slaughter of unarmed men and 
those who pleaded for mercy, and thus 
after much trouble the men were calmed 
down, and the prisoners shut up ina strong 
room properly guarded, 

Then Sir Stephen, with some knights, 
went the round of the castle, and saw 
sentinels placed at proper posts, the de- 
fences well looked to, and this done he 
was at liberty to ask for Alice. 

“She is weli and in the ladies’ apart- 
ments,” said Old Herbert de Berg. “I 
thought it wiser to get all the women shut 
up where they could not be touched. 
Never fear, Sir Stephen; they are safe 
enough. Old Will o’ the Bow, with a score 
of his most trusted men, are on guard at 
the door, and I warrant me neither knight 
or squire will pass him.” 

“You have done well, Sir Hubert,” said 
Sir Stephen, as he grasped the old man’s 
hand. 

“Wor my parti think that women are 
always in the way 1n a castle,” growled the 
old soldier. “It is far better that they 
should be in large towns, There, if they 
get up to mischief, it matters little; but in 
a castle— Humph! I cannot trust them.” 

Without paying. any heed to these com- 
plimentary remarks to the ladies, Sir 
Stephen hurried off to see Alice. 
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too late. 
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Ae he Rcaciecnen the corner oon which 


- the ladies apartments led, sounds of dispute 
_ was heard. 


“ Got back, I tell thee,” he could hear old 
- Will say. “Thou shalt not pass, 1 have 
my orders and will obey them. If it be as 
you say, that Sir Stephen knows all about 
you, I daresay he will let you pass in to 
ask what has become of your wife; but 
you must wait here until he does come, 
which I warrant will not be long. Ha! 
said I not so? Here he comes. Here, my 
lord is your old guide, Giaffa, who would 
fain find out something about his wife, 
Zayda; he hopes she is alive. By my 
faith! most men I have known have 
wished the reverse.” 

“Ah! Giaffa, hoping against hope,” said 
Six Stephen, kindly. 

“What would you haye me do, my lord? 
You love the beautiful English girl; I love 
my,dark-eyed Syrian. If they had told you 
that your love was dead, would you have 
_ believed them! No; 
proofs.” 

“You speak truly. Come, let us go into 
the room together. May you discover your 
wife.” g 
They entered the harem, wheze they 
found a number of veiled women lying 
about the room in every position of de- 


spair, whilst they gave way to their fears 


in loud lamentations. 
On a divan lay Alice, pale, but beautiful 


as ever, andso far recovered from her wound 


that she rose to receive her lover, but this 
he would not have. 

“Sweet Alice,” he said, as he took her 
hand, “ tell me all that has happened since 
we parted. ~ 

In a low voice the girl related all her 
adventures, declaring that, with the excep- 

~tion of forcing her from her lover against 
her will, Sir Bidulph had been kindness 
itself to her, protecting her with almost a 
father’s care. It was only after the mur- 
der of the Sheik Mahomed Abu that he had 
commanded her to wed the Lord de Courcy. 

“Bless thee, sweet Alice!” cried Sir Step- 
hen, “thou dost almost persuade me to 
pardon the fellow; but that will be rather 

Methinks he can hardfy escape 
death. Would that poor Giaffa, who has 
been so good and faithful a friend to me, 
could find his Zayda.” 

“Giaffa! Zaydal” cried Alice, passing 
her hand over her eyes, as if to keep out 
some horrible dream. 

“Aye! my love, Giaffa has been my 
=o Buia to you. Would I could repay him, 
shall z least be rich if not happy,” 

“Tf he loves his wife he may be both. = 

* What moan yon?” 

“ Ask me no questions, but order lights, 
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and bidsome men wit) axes and cro 
follow me. We still may save the 
nate Zayda.” PS 

“ayaa” shouted Giafia, rushing I. 
ward and throwing himself at Alice's : eet, 
and kissing the hem of her 
fervour. “Oh! lovely lady, 
to tell me all you know. Tell me ifs 
lives!” | 
“Tkmow not—I hope so. Oh! do. not. 
ask me. But lose no time; she still” may iy 
be saved. Quick. quick! J pays eee fe 
may depend upon your ee 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE RESCUE OF ZAYDA—ARRIVAL OF E 
KING—THE MYSTERY OF STEPHENS 
PARENTAGE BXPLAINED—CONCLUSION a 


te lights were speedily brown t ad 
Alice supported by Sir Stephen, whu ab 
Giaffa who was trembling with excitement 
led the way, followed by some hal ae 
stalwart men-at-arms. . 
As they descended lower and _ LO=, 
wards the dungeons Alice related | her 
dreadful adventures. a7. 
“Thou knowest, dear Stephen, t the é the 
sheik who was murdered wished mee te mi | 
come his wife ?” os! 
“Yes, E have heard it, But cede 
Bidulph would never have dared—” = 
“No; Sir Bidulph told me he mE lie 
before he vrould consent to it, but at ti 10 . 
same time declared that he dared not at sei) 
jutely reject the old man’s offer! s Ve “he 
promised me that I need not feat 
had means of removing the sheik ed 
Enon What those means were Wwe now | 
ow too well.” Fact. 
“Go on,” said Stephen, in a low voice, 
“Enraged at my refusal, only ft 
ago he tore the unfortunate Taya tr m 
female apartment, and dec that | he 
would show me how he treated’ those» 
dared to cross his path or will, and—t 
cannot go on, it is too horrible. There!” 
she cried, as a pointed fo a wall—‘t there, 
that is the place, where you can see. 
fresh lime. If you be men who havel 
your mothers, wives, and mah si uk t 
wall down!” 


rang forward with a 
In a few moments Bett g 




































aten to fall inwards. 


a ely wringing her hands. “For the love 
‘of Heaven pull the bricks outwards. 
Wrerch them from their place.” phe 

_ The men paused, and then, dropping the 
Sledge-hammers and the axes, they used the 
‘Pick-axes and crowbars as levers, go that 
the loosened stones of the wali were forced 
outwards. 

A crash—a fearful crash, a cloud of loose 
lime, which made them shrink back and 
cover their eyes. © © x 

» Then when they looked again they beheld 
‘@ strange and fearful scene. 

_ The fallen wall had discovered a kind of 
crypt of the smallest dimensions. 

‘3 n this was placed a bed, a small Moorish 
table, on which were & few crumbs, and by 
| the side of it was a broken water pitcher. 
But what was that Apa eel et object 
( nthe bed, looking only like a bundle of 
Fhe en la a ‘ 
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~ 
lolding their torches above their heads, 
€ men crept into the vault and gazed 
down on the bed. 
- Alow moan, and the bundle moved. It 
“Was @ woman. She turned round and 
dassed one thin hand over her face so as to 
throw back the veil which covered it. 
ie ‘was a beautiful face even now, although 
“the cheeks were hollow, the eyes sunken 
and wild, and the features drawn. 
- But still beauty dwelt there, and strong 
“men looking at this sad face had to dash 
their hands quickly over their eyes to brush 
8 ay the tears which would otherwise have 
Tallen. — 7 
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Mi that moment Giaffa uttered a fearful 
woman in his arms. 
Care eet he eried —‘my own 
ayda restored to me once more. Look up 
ming. Friends arearound you. You are 
Snie—safe with your own Giaffa.” 
_, * Giafia, Giafie !” murmured the unhappy 
“woman. “Te is alive, and I am dead.” 
“No, darling, no!” cried Giaffa, now 
lost frantic, “thou art alive—sayed from 
a eruel’death by his leal lady. Oh} dar- 
‘ling, place your arms around my’ neck 
and love me, I who thought you lost 
—lost for ever to mé. You have indeed 
“returned from the graye, and the great 
_ Chriatian God has weil rewarded me.” 
_. The woman looked wonderingly at first, 
{jut then, throwing her arms around her 
Oat neck, she caught him closely to 
_ ‘her breast as she exclaimed— 
4» { Giaffa, Giaffa ! my own darling, are you 
-réStored to me again? Oh! my love, my 
_ dwn sweet love, speak to ma that I may be 
sure this is no dream—no vision before 
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_ “Stay—stay!” cried thelady Alice, passion- 


shriek, and,’ springing forward, seized the. 
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Then the wall began to tremble and to‘! death. Oh! darling, hold me in your arms, 


die with me, so that even death shall not 
part us.” 


“ Talk not of death,” said Stephen, gently, 


“but live that you may thank the great 


good Power that has taken you out of all 
this trouble and joined you again to your ~ 
beloved wife. Let some of my men carry 
you out of this dismal place, and I doubt 
not that under careful treatment she will 
soon recoyer her health and beauty,” 2 

At this moment Sir Stephen and his 
knights were startled by hearing loud 
shouts on the walls of the fortress, and 
hastening thither to learn the cause, were 
delighted to behold a number of knights 
approaching the castle. 

“See, darling one!” cried Sir Stephen, 
“ there floats the royal standard of England. 
Tt is the king—Richard the Lion, Heart— 
who has come tohelp us. Let the trumpets 
sound to welcome our royal master.” 

Loudly did the men shout as King 
Richard, followed by a hundred knights, 
the flower of the English army, rode into 
the courtyard of the castle; and loud and 
long were the greetings which passed be- 
tween the soldiers, ae 

“Thou hast done bravely,” said the king, 
ag he grasped our hero’s hand. “Would 
that all the knights who came to the Holy 
Land had done as well. Then would the 
holy city be ours. But Pane jealousies 
have spoiled all. Philip of France hath de- 
clared his intention of returning to Europe. 
Well, let him go; we can do without him.” 
_ “ Behold, sire,” said Sir Stephen, leadin 
forward Alice, “the fair prize for which 
fought.” : 

“And no more worthy one could be, 
maiden,” said the Iring, as he took Alice’s 
hand. “I give thee joy of having won the 
heart of so brave a knight; and you, Sir 
Stephen,on having gained the love of so 
fair a maiden. But I have news for thee, Sir 
Stephen. Where is De Courcy and his 
wicked uncle, De Boischene ?” a 

“ De Courcy is here, my liege; but I fea 
that Sir Bidulph de Boischene has paid the 
penalty of his crimes.” goes 

‘Not so, my lord; he still lives,” said Will 
o’ the Bow. “But if you wish to ask him 
any questlons you had better not lose time, 
for he is dying rapidly.” 

“ Let the pilates be brought before us,” 
said the king, sternly. “Stand thou here, 
Sir Stephen, by the side of lady Alice. You 
shali confront this traitor, and hear from 
his own lips the mystery of thy birth,” — 

“The mystery of my birth!” cried 
Stephen Sternhold, joyfully. “Can it be 


possible ?” 


“Patience, and you shall see,” replied the 
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At that moment some men led in Algernon 
de Courcy, firmly bound, whilst two others 
bore in Sir Bidulph de Boischene in a chair, 
for in his fall off the castle walls he had 
broken his back, and his lower limbs were 
paralysed. 

* Look up, Biduiph de Boischene,” cried 
King Richard, “ and look me in the face.” 

“Tut! do you think I fear you—I who 


- stand in the presence of a greater monarch 


than you are, Richard of England, and yet 
I do not tremble.” 

“What greater monarch do you mean?” 

“King Death. A monarch whose glories 
are terrors, whose attributes are horrors. 
A grizzly old rascal, but one to whom the 
most powerful monarchs must bow. What 
would you with me ?” 

“Y would have you do an act of justice 
before you die. Tell Sir Stephen his mght 
birth. 

“Why should I do so? Hath he not 
been my enemy—hath he not caused my 
death ?” 

“Say rather that thou hast caused thine 
own death through thy ill works. Hard- 
ened as thou art, thou canst not deny that 
thou hast been justly dealt with.” 

“T deny it not. Rill revenge is sweet, 
ond I will not speak.” 

‘Algernon, falsely called Lord de Courcy,” 
cried the king, sternly, “hast thou any ex- 
cuse to make for thy conduct? Hast thou 
anything to urge why the sentence of death 
which I shall pass upon thee, should not be 
carried out ?” 

““Mercy, mercy, sire!” cried De Courcy, 
in the most abject terror, as he threw him- 
self at the king’s feet. “I do confess that 
j have done much wrong, but it was at the 
instigation of my father.” 

“Your father!” exclaimed the king, in 
surprise. 

“Aye! myliege. My father, Sir Bidulph 
de Boischene.” 

“Wa!” exclaimed the king, 

“Now may Heaven curse thee as a 
coward !” cried Sir Bidulph, passionately. 
“Hast thouno pride? Why should I think 
of thee? Thou canst be no son of mine to 
bear so white a heart.” 

“jIa! then thou must confess that this 
base-born coward is thy son ?” 

“J know not that. I know he hath no 
right to the title of De Courcy. My 
brother the Earl De Courcy, joining with 
Richdrd—then only s prince—against his 
lawful sovereign, was compelled to fly 
the land,g I took the boy, my nephew, then 
a babe, and entrusted it to one Robert 
Smith, an armourer, to whom the lad was 
afterwards apprenticed. I placed my son 
in the place of my nephew, and he thereby 
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Shame on him for having so white a heart!’ 
“ And the Lady Alice?” eee 
“Ts the daughter of my Lord Beauclerk 

said De Boischene, coolly. Se 
“ Alas! sire, thatcan I prove,” exclaimed 

a female voice, and the knights, standing , 

on one side, old Dame Margery rushed for-” 

ward and caught Alice in her arms. “ Ah} 
my love—my darling, do I see you once 
more? Buti forget you are now a good 
lady, and I am only a smith’s wife.” oy 
“ My good, kind, and affectionate mother!” » 
cried Alice, as she folded the old woman to 
her breast, “thou wert always good and | 
kind to me. Thou hast done no wrong.” 
‘Alas! I know not that. It was in the — 
time of the fierce rebellion when the princes 4 
rose against their father—a terrible time 
we hadof it. My husband was then inthe 
service of the Earl of Beauclerk, as hot 
tempered @ manas ever lived. One day 
my husband killed the earl’s favourite 
hawk, and the earl lashed him across the — 
face with his whip. From that moment 
my husband swore to have revenge. Woe 
isme? I didallI could totryand reel 
1 


him not to; but he was always a self- 
willed man, and powerful. Well the earl 
was mixed in the rebellion—for he wags 
ever a staunch supporter of you, sire.” 

“Go on, go on, good woman,” said the 







ng, <5 ie 
“Well, he had to hide himself irom the 
wrath of King Henry, and then, in the con- 
fusion, my husband stole his infant 
daughter Alice, and there she stands. I 
have begged and prayed my husband to re 
store her to her rank and wealth; but te” 
was stern, and never would listen to me.” 
“ Alice! my child!” cried a grim-looking — 
warrior, as he rushed forward and cake 
Alice in his arms. ‘Do I once more enfold 
thee in in my arms? Yes; you have your © 
mother’s gentle eyes, and her winning grace 
and pleasing manners.” vee 
“ However, Sir Stephen—or, rather, I 
should say, my Lord de Courcy, for that.is 
the title you now will hold—” laughed 
King Richard, “do you not think that 
fortune has fayoured you greatly?” 
“Indeed, sire, I fear that fortune hath 
been too great. Perchance, the lady, now 
that she hath wealth and rynk, may think — 
of one much higher than a youth who has 
been a ‘Armourer’s Apprentice.” @ 
“My crown against anything does 
not,” Jaughed the king, “Come, my Lor 
Beauclerk, you have only gained a daughtet 
to lose her again, If you will give her 
to this, my favourate knight, I te mise 
you that his father’s estates — all be 
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lived in this town e saddle-meker. 


THE SADDLER'S APPRENTICE 


A PALER eo oe 





ie little country town from which 

my ancestors cams has a legend of its 
own, which is weli known to many persons 
there, although I believe it has never yet 
found printed record: yet it is in some 
respects so remarkable that I do not know 


why I should not tellit aftermy own fashion. 


Full a hundred and fifteen years ago, 
when George the Second was king, = 
is 
saddle-maker, whose name was Ranson, had 
a daughter, and he had an apprentice. 
Ever since there were stories or story-tellers, 


apprentices have loved their master’s 


her speak, or in exchan 
with her—than everfold Ranson dreamed of, 


daughters, which, however common, is at 
all events a possible thing. So old Ranson’s 


apprentice, Richard Hayes, took more 


delight in sesing this daughter—in hearing 
g a few words 


or that ever any one else dreamed of—not 


excepting the daughter or the apprentice 
himself. What old Ranson would have 


_ done if le had suspected it, I do not know. 


He would, probably, have thrashed his 
apprentice, and been by him- knocked down 
for his pains, besides converting him into a 
fanatical lover from that hour. As it was, 


_ the hfe of his apprentice was not a merry 


one; for old Ranson’s notions of the treat- 


_ ment proper for apprentices were derived 


in his obstinate 


from the glorious times of Queen Elizabeth ; 
haying been transmitted through a long line 
of ancestors, till cot cams to a dead stop 


ancient form of apprenticeship indenture 


_ that bound Richard Hayes to him, that all 


annneubioses when they were free from con- 
trol, took to gambling, or profuse swearing, 
or drunkenness, with a hearty relish. He 
believed that, if their masters’ eyes were not 


+ He believed, like the 
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constantly upon them, they would skulk 
from their work, or rob the till, or go out 
and stop the mail. You might argue as you © 
would. ~ ia 
Richard Hayes was a steady, honest, ar 
industrious fellow: but about this time his: 
mind was apt to wander from his work, $0” 
that some damage was occasionally done to 
the old saddler’s materials. ee 
“ You are an idle villain,” said the master, 
one morning early. “ You eat and dmnk 
here and render noretum” = 9 — Sa 
Hayes made no answer, though deeply 
wounded. He was no great hero, and was 
still but alad. He did exactly what many 
other lads have done when offended—he re-— 
fused to eat that day. When menl-times 
came he said he would rather work on. Old 
Ranson bore this punishment with ¢ ea 
| cheerfulness, He quoted old proverbs about 
10} 
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a proud stomach. He set the room door 
open at dinner-time, that the savoury steam 
might wander up the long shop, and tease 
his refractory apprentice. Richard 5 


worked on; but sometimes, when the old” 
man made a joke at his expense, he pau ad 
awhile and Lstened. Did poe at] 
or join in the persecution? If she did, h 
would starve himself todeath. Bu she did 
not; nor did he hear her speak a word. 

That afternoon, when it was getting dusk, 
and Richard Hayes was still at his w 
while the master-saddler was smok 
his little back room—Margaret stole through 
into the shop so gently that the appre 
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did not hear her step until she stood beside 

him, She had her hand upon bis arm. 
“Come, Dick,” she said, “ come in, : 
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~ Never mind,” said the girl. “You are 
) yexing me, and vexing my Father too. Do, 

pray, come in.” | 
_) “No, Margaret,” replied the apprentice. 
/) “Tr not without a guinea ofmy own, Till 
yy Iny own bread. J’ll work after hours. 
eat at mo man’s table.” 
» » “Have youa bed heart?” said the girl. 

_ “T have a right feeling,” replied Dick. 
Ri ell; and if you have, Dick,” replied 
hy 


z 
= 
‘ 
« 
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the gitl, “ you've fasted long enough, 
\ do you grieve me too? Well, well, I cannot 
“Make you come, so good-night.” 
'' Dick took her little trembling hand and 
» held it for awhile, and felt a strong desire 
~ to blubber and givein. He could haveheld 
out against anything but her compassion, 
B) ‘He stood there, still holding her hand for 
| some minutes, saying not.a word; till, just 
atthe moment that she turned away, he 
whispered to her, hurriedly, “Tl go. I care 
- for nothing, You shan’t grieve about me. 
ge eye ins They shall say or think what 


Oop de 1 ‘ 
oe With thet he set his work aside, and went 
Be nto the room where the saddler was, and 
_ sat down in silence and ate bis meal. 

_ |}. He bore all the old man’s jokes, and let 
_ #him tell of how often he had known such 
“stubborn folks brought round by hunger, 


* 


aan 
ve 


/ wise in his own conceit, sat there, and little 
- ‘thought what power had wrought the 
r jchange. That night Margaret met her 
_ father’s apprentice on the stairs and bade 
- him good-night, and told him he was a 
“ erod’ fearted fellow, and that she would re- 
‘member that day. : 
_ From that time old Ranson had no more 
ower to make his apprentice miserable. 
Dick worked hard and did his best, and if 
the old man complained he gave him no 
answer. ‘The time was drawing near when 
le prenticeship would end, and Dick 
ut ought of what he should do when master 
of his time, and planned out many a 
scheme. iin 2 
_ + But old Ranson grew every day more 










him, looked like contempt. He saw the 
‘time drawing near whon he supposed that 
¥ ‘his apprentice would throw off the mask 
‘, and set him at defiance, All things soured 
_ him; and one day, when he had been rating 
his olictinyete for some trifie, Dick, who 


thought no more of the matter, began to 


« 
4 


1” 


_ whistle at his work. The old man’s anger 
was roused at this. He rushed at 

apprentice and struck him, If Dick had 
if | 


yaused to think a moment, he would not 
ve returned the blow; but he didn’t 
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_ ‘and made no answer; while the old saddler, 


irritable. . Dick's silence, when he spoke to. 
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pause to think a moment. He knocked 
im down. 

There could be no reconciliation after 
that. The old man declared solemnly that 
Dick should be taken before a magistrate 
the next day and sent to jail. Ranson, it 
is true, had struck the apprentice first: _ 
but magistrates had no sympathy with — 
apprentices. The old man had bruises; 
Dick had none. There was nothing more 
certain than that Dick, if he came before a 
magistrate, would be sent to & prison to 
associate with thieves and rogues. Dick 
turned it over in his mind that night; but, 
look at it how he would, ke saw no hope, 
except in running away: so he made up his 
mind at once. He tied in a bundle all he © 
possessed, put on all his clothes. dropped 
out of the low window on to the porch, and 
so into the roadway, and walked away. 

A runaway apprentice in those days was 
a far greater villain thanheisnow. There 
was not @ man or woman in the country 
round about where poor Dick had spent his 
days who would have helped him with a 
crust. The very dogs were in the interest 
of masters, and barked at all such unnatural 
rebels. Dick hada little money saved up, 
and he did not doubt of getting work when — 
he had got far enough to be safe. Dick's 


plan, in short, was to make a fortune at — 
once, and return and claim Margaretforkis — 


wife—to compelold Ranson to forgive him . 
and forget the past. But, although this 
scheme seemed to him well defined and 
practical enough, he found difficulties. In 
many towns there was not 4 single saddler 
to be found. More than a week aiter he 
had left his home he came to a place where 
he learned at last that there was a saddler’s 
shop. Dick surveyed the house, and de- 
termined to goin and ask for work; but, 
going across the road to clean his shoes and 
shake the dust from his clothes, he made a 
discovery which turned him in & moment 
from his purpose. Right.facing him was | 
the watch-house, and there, for the first 
time, Dick caught sight of his own name 
upon a large handbill, evidently newly © 
stuck upon the board beside the door. 
Dick read hurriedly the description of him- 
self, which made him of a down and sullen 
look, and, on the whole, was not flattering. 
It gave Dick a pang to think how his de- 
tractors must have it afi their own way 
now—how every littie fault he had com- 
mitted would be raked up and exaggerated, 
and how Margaret, hearing such things all 
day, might come, before long, to lose her 
liking for him, and to think that they were 
right, B) 

0 he sat dow vniat night, and moved by 

is love for Margaret, wrote a manly, 





2 straightforward letter to her father, con- 


-fessing his faults, and that some day he 
hoped to return and receive his forgive- 
ness. | 

Margaret wept over the old man’s 
shoulder as he was reading this epistle, but 
no word of reconciliation came from his 
lips. Gathering the papers in his hand, he 
locked them securely in a drawer, and then 
sternly bade his daughter to mention Dick's 
- nameno more. 

It would not help this story to tell all 
Dick’s Ree: or how his stock of 
money gradually went; or how his stick 
and bundle dwindled down at last to stick 
and no bundle. In some places people told 
him at once that he was a runaway appren- 
tice. They knew it, they said, by his looks, 
and would not harbour him; in other 
places they wanted a character with him— 
wanted to know where he had come from, 
and who employed him last; and said that 
he looked young, and must be only just out 
of his time. To all these things he could 
give no good answer; and, therefore, in 
the end, went on his way. In this manner 
Dick soon began to Jook like a miserable 
tramp. He slept in barns and outhouses, 
where poor travellers toak shelter with him, 
and became, in looks at least, a bad sample 
even of their class. The very beggars on 
the road addressed him familiarly, without 
a doubt that he was one of them. But 
Dick would not be this. 
he a soldier first ; and to this end, in fact, 
he had been inevitably coming from the first. 

It was on New Year’s day in the year 
1745, that Richard Hayes found himself 
hungry, and weary, and cold,in the town 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. He wandered up 
and down the steep and angular street, and 
looked in at shops, and saw two saddlers; 
but he was too beggarly in his appearance 
now, to go in and ask for employment, like 
a decent workman. There was no help for 
him. 

Rebellion was rife in the North. Only 
that week the regiment called the “Old 
Buffs,” and that called the “‘ King’s Own,” 
commanded by Colonel Wolfe, had landed 
there from Flanders. Dick found out a 
sergeant at a public-house in a by-street, 
and there took service at once in the “ Old 
Buffs,” and in the name of Phillip Joyce. 

When all the world conspires to treat an 
honest fellow as an abandoned scoundrel, 
if 18 ten to one that he begins to get 
nearer and nearer that character every day. 
Dick’s trials had, in fact, not improved 
him; nor did the company of ragged 
_ recruits, in which he found himself, tend 
to make him better. He cursed his own 
fate, and cursed the people who had behayed 
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harshly to him in his wandevings, He had 
a bitter feeling towards all easy comfort- 
able folks who sat at that merry time by 
cheerful fires, and ate, and drank, and sang,” 
He heard of fighting, and cruelties in they 
north with a savage pleasure, and wished 
to be on the march to have a license to lay 
waste and kill. Aki 
himself? Well, Dick had no objection to 
that. The world and he had done with ong 
another, in a friendly way, for ever, Beak: . 

In this mood he wandered up ard down: 
the streets of Newcastle, during the short 
time the regiment stayed there. One day, 
he came, in this way, upon a little group of 
people in an open space in the town, to 
whom a man was preaching, standing in 
the midst. The audience were poor collie rs 
and seafaring men, and some soldiers. The 
preacher belonged to a sect then too poor 
and despised to preach under roofs, save 
here and there in larger towns. He wag 
a weather-beaten, humble-lonking man, ~ 
scarcely less poor in his appearance than 
his hearers. He stood in the blustering 
wind bare-headed, holding in his hand a 
little worn and thumbed Bible, and preach=— 
ed from that in a rough, coarse way, which © 
all there understood and felt. . 

He told them he was a poor fellow like — 
themselves; pointing to his broken boots, — 
in which ‘he had walked from London, 
and in which he hoped, God willing, to 
get to Scotland, to preach there to our 
men, whom civil strife had turned todevils, — 
but who, if he had strength, should hear 
from him the words of Christ. He spoke 
to the colliers; and, in his rude way, drew 
illustrations from their daily life. To the 
sailors he used some seamen’s terms, saying 
he had been to sea himself. aa 

Richard Hayes listened to him with a 
curious interest; till, suddenly, the man’s 
eye fell on him, and he spoke some words” 
which he knew well were meant for him — 
alone. They were blunt, but not unkindly © 
words. They pictured to him his position — 
with a truth that made him start. T ey 
guessed his past life so nearly what 1t was, 
that the man seemed, in his hearer’s eyes, ' 
endowed with something more than human 
power. When he stopped and bade his 
hearers good-night, and the little crowd 
began to disperse, Dick followed him in the ~ 
gathering twilight till he came up with 
him, and touched his arm, “The man looked . 
round, hen aT 

“You have spoken kind words to a pc 
friendless fellow,” said Dick. “I walke 
after you to thank you.” | ee ae 

“Not my words,” said the man. “I 
preach as I am bidden, God grant ¢ 
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5 _"Moster,” said Dick, earnestly, “'ll tell 
‘you what I feel. I have met unkindness, 
i: id wrong, and insult, where I did not 
quite deserve them. No human being save 
you has given a thought to what I am, or 
where I am going, or what may become of 
me for many aday. 1f you have found the 
world as I have found it, you may be glad 
to know that I am grateful.” 
. ‘The man took Dick's proffered hand, and 
grasped it; and then, pointing to a little 
 public-house, bade his hearer follow him 
there, that they might talk awhile. They 
found a clean, quiet room where a bright 
fire was bnrning, and glittering in the glass 
‘of the old-fashioned prints upon the walls. 
' Dick, in his joy at finding s new friend, 
‘told him all his history, and the old man 
om: avehimadvice. It was too late, he feared, 
to go back. The war demanded men, and 
not ing would release him: but he exhort- 
ed Dick to do his duty; to avoid the evil 
| courses too common with his comrades ; to 
_ pray to heaven to turn the hearts of men 
% om violence and bloodshed, and relieve 
him from his dreadful burden. Dick 
assured him fervently that he would strive 
- to follow his advice. And so they parted; 
promising to meet next day, before the old 
man went upon his journey, When Dick saw 
him again, they had a longer conversation ; 


_ they walked together a mile out of the 
town, upon the old preacher’s road; and 
_ there Dick resolved to ask of him a favour. 
Ms “You know,” said Dick, after battles, 
~ $heyform a list of all the men whoare killed. 
_ Now, I want youto promise to look always 
_ to these, and if ever you find the name of 
_ Philip FEsee, which is my name in the 
regiment, to let Margaret Ranson and her 
- father know that I am dead.” 
“God forbid!” exclaimed his friends, 
"but should # be so, His will be done. I 
' give my promise, and, if I live, it shall be 
_ fulfilled.” 
_ “Do not say where or how,” said Dick, in 
_ & faltering voice, “for it would grieve her 
_ more than need be. Say that you saw me 
‘ after Lleft them, and that I was sorry for 
_ the pain that I had given them.” 
Ht ‘The old preacher grasped his hand and 
_ bade him hope, and be confident of the good 
_ wishes of Jacob Bonnell; and then took his 
_ farewell, and went upon his way. 
__Recruits were drilled rapidly in that time 
of rebellion, for soldiers must be had, 
_ whether taught or not. | 

» _ Richard Hayes was with the army under 
_ Wade and General Hawley, at Falkirk and 
_ Culloden, and saw many a scene of carnage, 
but escaped without a wound. He heard 
mo tidings of the old preacher; but his 
ords'were not forgotten. 
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There was hot a better or more humane 
soldier in all the army. Most men liked 
him, and the cavalry oflicers employed hun 
to mend their saddles for them. Two 
years after he had enlisted, he embarked 
with his regiment for Flanders, and then 
fought at Roucoux. From the dsy he left 
his home he never heard of Margaret or her 
father, but he still cherished the hope of 
seeing her again. The desire had grown 
with time. He guarded all the money that 
he earned with the hope of being allowed 
to buy his freedom, and return to land ; 
and with this idea for ever present, he ac- 
quired a greedy love of money that iooked 
hke avarice in his comrade’s eyes, and, 
indeed grew nearer to that quality every 
day. The long delay preyed upon his 
spirits, and he became by degrees a sullen 
and silent man. The waste and luxury of 
young officers filled him with envy. The 

ood luck of others made him hate them. 

he sight of successful roguery turned all 
his thoughts to bitterness. 

Sometimes, in his great dejection, doubis 
would arise in his mind whether ali honesty 
were not a mere delusion—a doctrine 

reached by knaves who were too wise to 

ollow it, but pslmed it upon weaker men 
for their own gain. He knew that some- 
times after an engagement, or even whe; 
on the march, men would grow sudden! 
possessed of a store of money—from wh: 
source none tald. Some would gambie th 
away, sitting at night by watch-fires, anc 
would lose good sums without a thought, — 
or with a laugh, Dick never joined in these ; 
but he would sometimes look on with a 
strong interest. One night he was watch- 
ing such @ party, who were quietly throw- 
ing diee upon the top ofadrum. The man 
who won was an idle and dissolute fellow. 
Hayes fixed his eyes upon the little heap of 
money which the winner swept into: his 
pouch. and felt ® gnawing envy. The 
lood rushed to his head. The forms of 
the men shot up in natural size, and dropped 
again; the whole scene reeled before his 
eyes in the ruddy giare of the wood fire. 
A strong desire possessed him to seize the 
dice-box, and challenge the winner to stake 
his gains once more. <A superstitious 
whisper was in his ear, that the purpose 
for which he wanted gold wes good and 
just, and that the other man would 
squander it—and that, seeing all these 
things, fortune would favour him. He ad- 
vanced to the drum, and asked eagerly to 
be allowed to throw. The man accepted 
his cha!lenge, and Hayes lost; he doubled 
his stake, and lost again; doubled it, and 
Jost oncs more. Some men who knew their 
comrade’s avaricious character, had gathered 
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a anf le knew that they felt a satis- 
down his 


smothered laugh caught his ear, and roused 
in him thoughts more bitter still than he 


he wandered hun 
- in the streets of 
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round, 
faction at his losses. Indeed, as he cast 
guineas and left the spot, a half- 


had felt upon that New Year's Day when 
and weary, & stranger 

ewcastle. 

‘There was a great battle on the next day, 


- which lasted from daylight till near sunset, 


many hundreds being slain. The fight had 


spread over a wide country, many sharp 


struggles having taken place at distant 


: points. Thecompany to which Hayes be- 
_ tlouged had been pushed on to the front; 
until near the close of the day it found it- 


self alone, and the word was given to fall 


back. At this moment he received a blow 


upon the head, from what cause he knew 
not, for he reeled at once, and fell. 

Tie could not have lain long. When he 
awoke it was daylight; but the place 


where he found himseif was deserted. He 


rubbed his head, and found a little blood, 


. which he wiped with his handkerchief, but 
he seemed to have nothing but a bruise. 


After resting a few moments, he felt quite 
revived, and determined to go on #t once In 
sgatch of his comrades. 

To those who haveevoer listened for noises 


- real or fancied, in solitary places, where 


where traces of the fight were visible. 


there.is no wind, it will not seem strange 
that Hayes felt doubtful in which direction 
the body of the army lay; for sometimes 
he seemed to hear a confused murmur upon 
either side, and sometimes a noise like one 
hallooing ata great distance. Not doubt- 
ing FAowever, that he should rejoin his 
comrades, he wound his way round a low 
hill till he came to a field of brushwood. 
The 
flush of sunset filled the sicy, like a crimson 
vapour risen from the battle-field; but the 
light was beginning to fail. Hayes walked 
quickly till he sunk again into a hollow, 
and there, a little off the path, beside a pool 
of water gleaming crimson in the sunset 
like a pool of blood, he found the body of 
a man, that lay there motionless, as if he 
had striven to gain the pool and drink, 
but had died before he reached it; and, 
being then some distance from the battle- 
field, had remained there unobserved; for 
Hayes knew, by the richness of the uniform, 


_ that he was an officer of superior rank. 


Tiayes paused a few moments, watching 
the body for some sign of life, but it gave 
none. His epaulettes and sword-hilt glit- 
tered even in the waning light, and seemed 
to dazzle the young soldier's eyes. The 
unconirallable madness of the night before 
came upon him once again. The lust for 


‘money: tha yearning after his abandoned 
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home: the casuistry thet made the 


thing seem good, all drew him on. we 
It was too late to help the maw. Th) > 
gold and other things about him could b 
Before many hour — 
the wretches who hover about a. battle” 
field would plunder him of all. Hayesa” 
comrades had never yet shown scruples on. ; 
this point, He stooped quickly beside the” 
body, and drew forth a purse. The man” 
lay sideways, and Hayes perceived a ribb on a 
that was round his neck, as if fastened to” 
some trinket worn beneath his shirt, He’ 
clutched it greedily, and found a cross 
thickly set with diamonds, that sparkled: 
as he drew it forth. Hayes shrank 
from touching the body as he strove fo, 
disentangle the ribbon, when, to his” 
astonishment, the wounded man uttered a” 
faint groan. 2 Goa 
Hayes started, and then paused, holding 
the cross still firmly. The man was 
evidently awakening from a swoon. © 
hand passed quickly to his breast, as if t 
feel for the cross there, and as quickly © 
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a. Mon Dieu! le erois 
cer, as if still half-drea 
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ing. | 
fase strove to disengage’ himself, bub” 
he himself was weak with recent loss of © 
blood, and the man’s strength was return= 
ing. He half-raised himself, and clut 
Hayes with both hands, and they & 
together, and struggled with their whole 
strength. Hayes held the cross still,» 
instinctively, which engaged his hand, anc 
his antagonist drew a pistol from his be 
In another moment he would have shosk: 
opponent dead; but Hayes held off his. 
and, blinded by the fury of the struggle, 
drew a pistol from his own breast, and fired) 
at his opponent. The officer uttered a ¥ 
groan, his hold relaxed, and he fell back 
heavily. Horrified by the dreadful act into 
which his cupidity had betrayed him) 
Hayes fled from the ground, 95 
-Night had fallen as he hurried over fields” 
and through lanes, till he must have jours ~ 
neyed some miles. He discovered no trace 
of his comrades, nor did he desire to meet 
them again. The words of the p 
who had left him at Newcastle rang 
ears, and reproached him with his erime! — 
He would have given all that he possessed 
—all hopes that he had ever cherished, to © 
g° back and wipe out that one day from ~ 
is memory for ever. Towards daylight 
he met some labourers, who directed 
to a little village, where he purch 
blue linen blouse, and a cap and trot 
which concealed his military:uniform., ace! 
this garb he wandered about for some time; 
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ast, and took ship for England, 
Hayes found employment in London, but: 
tvyed a solitary life. Of those who em- 
ploye id him or came in contact with him, 
none knew his history, but all remarked 
ms reserved and gloomy character, and 
Birank from him with dislike or dread, 


‘pome even : 
rayme n; others did not scruple to hint 
iefr belief that he had stained his hands 
ith some dreadful deed. Hayes knew 
eir distrust or hatred of him, but he lived 
jo much with his own thoughts to heed 
Mt, His sole idea was to remain cut off for 
verirom ail who had known him or cared 
for him, suffering a life of voluntary hard- 
hip in ge of his crime; 
30m. etimes the thought of the misfortunes 
@had met with, and how these had, step 
by Btep, drawn him onward through a 
ind of madness to this dreadful end, 
passed through his mind, and eased it for 
& moment of some portion of the burden 


haf he bore. / 


Two years hac elapsed, when, one night, 
coming to his cheerless home, Hayes passed 
}man, who stared at him for a moment, 
tid then, following him, called to him in 
am anxious manner to stop. Hayes turned 
beneath a lamp, and the man, coming up 
‘ with him, called him by the name of Philip 
Jc 7C ah rs Me ; ; 
; “Baye 3 recognised him as Jacob Bonnell, 
‘the street-preacher, whom he had parted 
with in Neweastle. 
’ ‘They reported vou killed,” ‘said the 
preacher; “and for these two years { 
believed that we could never meet again in 


He es was too much agitated to speak 
‘many words. He begged his friend to go 
home with him; and there the preacher 
told him that he had visited his native 
‘town, and, according to his compact, had 
¥ communicated to Margaret and her father 
iti intelligence that he was dead. 
“Promise me,” exclaimed Hayes, “never 
tolet them know that I still live.” 
The wildness of his manuer struck his 
he ater with astonishment: but Hayes tbat 
“night ¢ 

he pitbeen 2 Re 

_ “his is horrible,” said his friend, “and 


” 


an scarcely hope for forgiveness.” 
. Hayes made no answer; but taking a 
@ box, he unlocked it, and displayed to 
visitor's eyes a purse of money, and a 
08: + at ate diamonds, 
ey are here as I stole them,” says 
, “the accursed things that tempted 
fo murder a wounded man. I have 
ouch d no atom of their value.” 
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he finally, he found his way to the 


en said that he had been a high~ | 


though, | 


onfessed to him the crime of which 


Sh: Jak oR eg ge ie ae . 
_ "Such justice as is possible must be 
done,” said. ths preacher. “I will endea- 
your by this clue to discover the family to 


whom they belong, that you may restore 


them.” . | 

Hayes thanked him, and his visieor took 
a description of the cross. They spent that 
pent Mm a serlous conyerse, and Hayes 
felt a support in his presence which he had 
not known for a long time. When they 
parted, his friend told him that he was 
going from London, and would return 


ain. 
a6 % # a # % 


Many months after this event, the young 
workman was sittin 
his room seeking relief for his mind in 
reading, when a tapping at his door 


aroused him, Taking his lamp in his 


hand, he threw the door open, and there 
found his faithful friend, Jacob Bonnell, 
with a stranger. 
pig oh face revealed a man advanced in 

e. 
and he had a thick moustache, like a 
foreigner, Hayes shranis from the man’s 

aze,as if he remembered someone like 
im, and remembered him with dread. ; 

“Enter, Monsieur Bonneli,’ said the 
stranger to the street-preacher, in a foreign 
accent ; you can best explain this visit.” 

“ This,” said the preacher, “is the Coun 
de Beauséant, the representative of th 
Count de Beauséant who was killed in th 
action at Val. After much correspondenc 
with persons on the continent, I hay 
discovered him, and he has travelled here 
in person to obtain from your hand the 
diamond cross—a precious heirloom belong- 
ing to the family—which you took from 
his brother’s person on the battle-field.” 

“They are here!” exclaimed Hayes, sud- 
denly unlocking the box; but the stranger 
stopped him, and taking the lamp from his 
hand, held it up to his own face, and bade 
Hayes scan his features, and tell him if he 
knew him, ; 

The man looked steadily at him, and 
Hayes trembied violently with a sudden 
suspicion of the truth that awaited him. 

**{ have deceived my friend here,” said 
the foreigner, impressively. “It was I 
myself who was cruelly attacked and plun- 
dered on the field of Val. See here!” 

The stranger thurst open his shirt, and 
revealed, near his left shoulder, a bullet- 
wound now healed, “ This is your act,” he 
added. | 

Hayes uttered a cry of joy, and, seizing 
the stranger by the hand, fell on his face, 
and implored his pardon for the terrible 
wrong that he had done. 


Some tears rolled dywn the weather- 
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one night alone in — 


The light upon the ~ 


Tis countenance was stern and worn, 
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Bie age living, how can I doubt? When I saw her 
last, she still wore mourning for her loss, 
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_ giveness. 
_ told me your strange story,” he added. 


; Reeh ee ; “ but with God’s blessing ib may 
_ have s happier sequel. 
‘Margaret Ranson once again?” 


_. for ever, 


and its unexpected joy revives it. 
ene, or would her father, see me again?” 


in the winter time, with some snow on the 
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- Hayes's hand, and assured him of his for- 
“M@hig noble friend of yours has 


“It is happily ended so far,” said the 
Would you see 


“The hope of such a happiness was gone 
’ replied Hayes; “but this night 
Would 


“She believes you dead,” replied Bonnell; 
«“ ‘that she would be rejoiced to find you 


and her father spoke of you with tender- 
ness and regret as one who might have been 
happy with his daughter, and who might 
have relieved him o the cares of his busi- 
ness now in his old age.” 

the morrow Jaco’ Bonnell wate to 
Margaret and her father that Richard Hayes 
was known to be still living, and that he 
would come to them that week to bring 
more important tidings; and im 4 day or 
two Hayes and he started together. It was 


ground, and the old-fashioned “ Highflyer” 
coach was four days upon the road—an 
2ndless and a weary time; but Hayes’s 
heart was lighter than it had been for many 
years. Inthe old inns where he staid on the 
‘oad, when he succeeded in falling into a 
daze at night, he dreamad of being again 
an apprentice in the old saddle-maker’s shop, 
with te the miseries of his future life still 
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‘mercifully hidden f from his ienowledge._ 
dream of dreamsit was; but when t 
stood before the old house again, and look 

up at its plastered front, and its wo rT 
wooden steps leading into the sho D, 
in which he had known so much sorro ! 
and delight; and at the small paned lattice 
window, from which he had dropped on to 
the porch on the night when he ad fi a 
and found all still unchanged, a shade of 
doubt and fear passed over him, soon 
happily to vanish. Jacob Bonnell entered 
first, and stayed some time, preparing thi 
way for his companion. Then he came out, 
and led his companion into the room behir 
the shop, where the old man, though : 
decrepit, was sitting in an arm-chair by the 
fire, exactly as of old; and, oh! crowning 
delight of all! his own Margaret, who had 
mourned for and loved his memory throug oh 
all, fell on his shoulder, uttering no wor d, 
but only sobbed for joy. Not dead! Unles 


the miserable outcast, the poor soldien a d 
the gloomy misanthrope were one © ty 
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Jacob Bonnell staid with them for son e 
days, doing many good offices to poor pe re 
sons in the town, though he visited them 
afterwards once 4 year, ta their t own 
in the circuit of his labours. He exhort ied 4 
them always to be mindful of the Provi- ° 
dence which had led them to so happy an 
issue: for Hayes, before his next visit, 
was the husband of Margaret, and the « old. 
saddle-maker had retired, leaving all th i. 
conduct of his trade to his old ce 


Richard Mayes. 
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